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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS presents 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 
1958—Grades 8 or 9 
by Fred B. Painter and Harold H. Bizler 


A new and attractive guidebook to good citizenship today, analyzing the ideals 
and structure of U. S. government with emphasis on the contribution of the 
young citizen and a special section on vocational guidance. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
1958 Edition—High School 
by Laurence Paquin and Marian Irish 


“A Primer of Democracy” for government and/or problems in democracy 
courses. From parking tickets to foreign policy, a provocative and realistic ex- 
ploration of the individual’s role in making democracy work. 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 
1956 Edition—High School 
by S. Holt 


This popular text explains the economics of home and society in a clear, fluent 
style and within the framework of the student’s interests and experience. Instruc- 
tive and interesting graphs, charts, illustrations, and other student-teacher helps. 


BUILDING OUR HEMISPHERE 
1957—-Grade 7 
by Clyde B. Moore and others 


This beautiful and interesting book is vital for boys and girls who will live in a 
world of Pan-Americanism and the Good Neighbor Policy. The art work is by 
the famed Leo Politi and the maps by Rafael Palacios. Correlated filmstrips in 
full color on Canada and Mexico are available. 


BUILDING A FREE NATION 
Revised Edition—Grades 7 or 8 
by Clyde B. Moore and others 


The mighty pageant of America’s physical, social, and ideological}growth is ex- 
citingly unfolded in this very readable, widely-used history. A wealth of excellent 
illustrations. 


Examination copies available 


For further information, write to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





NEW TEXT DRAMATICALLY DEMONSTRATES 
RELEVANCE OF WORLD HISTORY 


“Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Edition” 
helps instill higher aims of social studies 


“An excellent basic survey of History, espe- 
cially suited to the needs of senior high school 
students.” 


“Students like this book much better than 
the five other texts I have used in the past. I 
also found last June that my students wrote 
better examination papers than previously, I 
think this ts the best in the field up to now.” 


“I like this book. It is well organized, color- 
ful, well illustrated, and well made. It has good 
student helps and reliable data.” 


These are a few of the comments received 
for Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed., the 
new revision of one of the leading world his- 
tory texts. 


Written by Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean 
Drummond, high school teachers of long ex- 
perience, this text dramatically demonstrates 
the relevance of world history. 


Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed., helps 
instill the higher aims of social studies: it de- 
velops an appreciation of the values of democ- 
racy and shows the dangers of autocracies in the 
past and totalitarian states in the present; it 
promotes an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of mankind; it inspires a desire to 
take part in the affairs of one’s community, 
state, nation, and of the world. 


Further, it reaches out toward the develop- 
ment of spiritual, culiural and moral values, 
of tolerance and suspended judgment, of the 
ability to see cause and effect relationships, and 
to think critically. 


Basically chronological in framework, the 
book is organized around central themes and 
major concepts so sequential that dramatic les- 
son planning is possible and understanding of 
basic concepts is promoted. To impress on the 
student the influence geography has on history, 
these two subjects are integrated at the outset 
and the integration is maintained throughout. 


A true world history, Our World Through 
the Ages, 2nd Ed., fully covers the areas so in- 
adequately treated in other texts—the Middle 


East, Africa, Asia, and Latin America. It details 
the great contributions made by Western Eu- 
rope and North America in developing demo- 
cratic institutions, raising living standards, ini- 
tiating technology, and promoting spiritual 
values. 


Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed. is 
replete with examples of how East meets West 
in every period. By stressing relationships and 
interrelationships, the text dramatizes the 
unity of world history. 


The narrative style and choice of language 
are attuned to the needs and interests of stu- 
dents. The sparklimg style catches attention 
and holds it at a high pitch. Smooth transitions 
produce an unusual sense of continuity; sum- 
maries give fresh insight into the material. 


The use of the more than 500 illustrations is 
induced by provocative captions, usually in the 
form of questions. The 73 extremely useful 
maps illuminate the text matter and many ap- 
pear in color. In addition, there are a number 
of full-color photographs. 


Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed., is 
rich in teaching and learning aids. For exam- 
ple, you will find terms to define and persons 
to identify; questions to check basic informa- 
tion and for thought and discussion; activities 
(both individual and group); unique summary 
questions that integrate groups of lessons; and 
annotated bibliographies. 


Supplementary materials include a Teacher’s 
Manual that breaks the text down into 120 les- 
sons, a Workbook synchronized with this plan 
and supplementary tests. The Tests are un- 
rivalled and test not only information, but to 
what extent the higher aims of social studies 
have been achieved. 


For further information or an approval copy 
of Our World Through the Ages, 2nd Ed., 
write to: 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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Civic Education Center publications serve as authentic 
background material for intelligent student discussion 
about the continuing civic issues which face America’s 
citizens. Pamphlets and pocketbooks* for units in His- 


tory and Problems courses on: 


Economics Society 


*CAPITALISM—Way LIBERTY AND THE LAW 


of freedom 


International Affairs United States Histoy 


THEY MADE A NATION 
MEN TO REMEMBER 


*THE ISMS AND YOU 
*WHAT ABOUT WAR? 


Politics 


IT HAS BEEN DONE! 
THE ‘X’ GOES HERE 
GET INTO THE GAME! 


You may order your classroom sets direct from the 


Center or from the NATIONAL COUNCIL for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Examination copies available on request 


Single copies, 45¢ each 12 or more, 35¢ each 


*The 3 pocketbooks together, $1.00 





WORLD 
HISTORY 
FILMSTRIPS 
For 
High Schools 





An entirely new, 
content-packed set of six 
World History filmstrips 
which logically link the 
past with the present 


Especially significant as background material for under- 
standing today’s history, they provide interesting, 
thought-provoking ideas within the reach of every high 


school student. 


Often neglected concepts of World History are em- 
phasized in these filmstrips, making their use vitally im- 
portant to all history teachers. 


The Middle East: Wellspring of Progress 
Creativity and Change in the Middle Ages 


The Renaissance 
Milestones on the Road to Democracy 


Meeting of East and West 
Nationalism and the World’s 
Balance of Power 


Greater student spontaneity and higher achievement will 
result from using these colorful, up-to-date filmstrips. 


For more detailed information write to: 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 











A fie group of textbooks 
that promote an understanding 
of world affairs and the principles 
of good citizenship 


Magruder’s 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
1959 Edition 


revised by Wm. A. McClenaghan 


HIGH SCHOOL OUR WORLD 
SOCIOLOGY AND ITS PEOPLES 


by William E. Cole by Edward R. Kolevzon 
and Charles S. Montgomery and John A. Heine 


The United States: GLOBAL 


FREE PEOPLE by Eugene Van Cleef 


by Samuel Steinberg and John C. Finney 


EASTERN LANDS WESTERN LANDS 
both texts written by 
R. O. Hughes and C. H. W. Pullen 
and revised for 1959 by 


James F. Reed 


For further information about these outstanding texts 
write to the Allyn and Bacon office that serves your state 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The ‘‘Rockefeller Report’ on the United States 


Economy To Be Used for Summer Study 
William D. Metz 








The University of Rhode Island Third Annual 
Conference on the Social Studies, July 13-24, will 
focus its program on some of the basic economic 
problems which face the United States. Panel IV 
of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special Studies 
Project, through its report entitled THE CHAL- 
LENGE TO AMERICA: ITS ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL ASPECTS, has emphasized certain prob- 
lem areas in the American growth economy: 
agriculture, transportation, and metropolitan 
communities. In addition, it stresses the relation- 
ship between economic growth and human wel- 
fare, and demonstrates that a better life for the 
millions of people in the United States as well as 
the security and well-being of the nation as a 
whole depend on continuing vigorous growth of 
American productivity. 


The program this summer is divided into two 
major parts. The first part, America’s Role in the 


World Economy, includes two topics which are 
currently the subjects of intensive public discus- 
sion: economic aid to underdeveloped areas, and 
the tariff problem. The policies followed by the 
United States are of vital importance in the in- 
tensifying competition with Russia as well as for 
the well-being of Americans at home. The second 
major part deals with domestic issues such as the 
role, status, and regulation of labor unions; gov- 
ernment aid to and control of agriculture; indi- 
vidual and social security; transportation, with 
special concern for the plight of the railroads; and 
metropolitan development and problems. 


The purpose of the conference is not to offer aid 
to the expert in these fields, but rather to assist the 
social studies teacher who must deal with these 
topics in his classes in history, geography, prob- 
lems of democracy, civics, and economics. A spe- 
cial effort is made each year to present new points 
of view on the topics selected as well as to sum- 
marize traditional thinking on them. Lectures by 
specialists, panel and group discussions, and li- 
brary readings will be used. Teachers attending 
the previous conferences have praised the “con- 


tent” emphasis in the program and the challenge 
it has offered them. 


The conference is being presented in coopera- 
tion with the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion. The staff will be composed of members of 
the University of Rhode Island faculty and visit- 
ing lecturers in the fields of finance, labor, indus- 
try, agriculture, and similar fields. Dr. William D. 
Metz, Associate Professor of History and Political 
Science, is directing the conference. 


Ample opportunity is afforded through guided 
tours and free time to become acquainted with 
the rich historic record of the region. Recreational 
facilities are varied and attractive: ocean beaches, 
summer theater, golf, sailing, fishing, etc. All are 
within easy reach of the campus. 


The conference is open to teachers of the social 
studies, elementary through secondary level, and 
is designed particularly for those who have sub- 
stantial background in the social sciences. Regis- 
tration may be for two or three credits, graduate 
or undergraduate, with assignments varied accord- 
ingly, or audit. The fee is $45 for two credits, $60 
for three credits. Conference students live in uni- 
versity residence halls at a cost of $12.00 per per- 
son per week, assuming double occupancy and in- 
cluding linens and bedding. Single rooms are 
$17.00 per week including linens and bedding. 
Food is a-la-carte at the University cafeteria and 
costs about $2.50 per day. Details may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Robert Aukerman, Director, 
Summer Session, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.I. 








Dr. William D. Metz is associate professor of 
History and Political Science at the University 
of Rhode Island, was formerly editor of the New 
England Social Studies Bulletin, and is a fre- 
quent participant in local, regional and national 
affairs in the field of the Social Studies. 
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BLIND SPOT 


HE historian of the future may record, not 

without bewilderment, that the most 

sweeping social transformation in human 
history, a gigantic upheaval affecting one quarter 
of the world’s population, went on almost un- 
noticed by the American public. Red China’s 
leaders call the revolution they are carrying on 
“the great leap forward.” A “great leap” it cer- 
tainly appears to be, even to the relatively unin- 
formed observer. Whether it is a leap forward, 
and if so, forward into what, is a different ques- 
tion, but one that China’s neighbors ignore at 
their peril. Equally relevant is the question why 
the American public is not better informed about 
this momentous development. 


WHILE ROME Burns 


Our present quarrel is with the mass media, 
especially radio and TV. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions which serve only to sharpen the general 
indictment, the leaders of the radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting industry must be charged with 
colossal irresponsibility. These are harsh words, to 
be sure, but how else can one characterize an in- 
dustry that, while the world is going up in flames, 
feeds the public an around-the-clock diet consist- 
ing in large part of soap operas, quiz shows, 
Westerns, and other programs equally indefensi- 
ble even on the ground of entertainment. The 
occasional ‘“‘news” feature, usually a five-minute 
program broken by three commercials, is so ob- 
viously inadequate that it manages only to point 
up the cynicism with which the radio and TV 
industry pretends to meet its public trust. We 
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are in complete accord with Edward R. Murrow’s 
contention that radio and TV have a responsi- 
bility for dropping some solid analyses of con- 
temporary problems into the choice 8-to-11- 
hour slot in the evening. 

We spoke of exceptions. One we had in mind 
was the one-hour documentary, The Face of Red 
China. We saw it on Sunday afternoon, February 
8, and were pleased to note that it was billed as a 
“repeat.” Apparently there is a sizable segment 
of the public that does welcome something more 
substantial than cowboys and six guns. As for the 
documentary itself—and we'll have more to say 
about it in a moment—we can report to those 
who have not seen it that the one-hour film and 
commentary provides about as sobering an ex- 
perience as one can imagine. 

Why don’t we have more documentaries of this 
kind? 

It is easy, to be sure, to point a finger at radio 
and TV, as we have been doing, and blame them 
for our lack of knowledge about Red China and 
other critical areas of the world. 

And one can certainly point to our social stud- 
ies program which, in spite of considerable im- 
provement on this score in recent years, still 
largely neglects vast areas of the world, including 
the two huge Communist countries, the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.S.R. 

We should by all means keep on pointing. 
Maybe if enough of us get aroused enough there 
will be some improvement in the general situa- 
tion. But while we're doing all this pointing at 
the other fellow, it might be a good idea for each 
one of us to stand in front of a mirror and take 
a careful look at himself. A few questions might 
also be in order. What do J listen to on radio, 
watch on TV, read in the press and periodicals? 
What books have J bought in the past year? 
What books do J read? What professional jour- 
nals do I subscribe to, or read consistently? What 
effort do IJ make to keep myself informed about 
contemporary affairs? The answers to these ques- 
tions will give us a fairly good measure of our 
own set of values. 

If it is true, ac some charge, that we as a people 
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have grown soft with easy living, we had better 
mend our ways, and quickly, for while we are 
wallowing in entertainment the world is being 
swept by revolution, and most of us aren’t paus- 
ing even to look at the spectacle, let alone ponder 
its meaning. 


Tue FAceE oF Rep CHINA 


One thing is certain. The Chinese people 
aren’t “soft,” not, at least, in the sense we are 
using the term. While the U.S.S.R. appears to be 
backing away from the Marxist brand of com- 
munism, Red China, in the words of the Cana- 
dian reporter who prepared the commentary for 
the documentary we referred to a moment ago, 
“is rapidly becoming a real Marxist state, with 
communal life and communal ownership. This,” 
he added, “is what makes the story of 650 million 
people so fascinating and so terrifying.” 

The big story is, of course, the story of the 
communes. Most of the communes were started 
only last summer. Today, four-fifths of China’s 
people—more than 500 million peasants—men, 
women, and children—are organized like an 
army, live under a regime of massive regimenta- 
tion unparalleled in history. In a commune, 
everything is integrated. The people own noth- 
ing, not even a wheelbarrow. “Nothing I’ve seen 
in three visits to the Soviet Union or in trips to 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia,” the re- 
porter declared, “can match this frantic Chinese 
mission to reach a true Marxist state.” The 
people march to work at dawn, eat in the fields, 
work, as the slogan goes, with “one hand on the 
hoe, the other on the rifle.” The daily routine 
includes a period of military drill for everyone, 
and an hour of indoctrination. By the time the 
workers march back from the fields at sunset, 
they are too tired to think. 

In the cities as well as in the country, life is 
organized in an endless round of activity that 
leaves the people little time to reflect upon what 
is happening to them. When the Chinese aren’t 
working, they are parading, demonstrating, car- 
rying on campaigns to swat flies, kill mosquitoes. 
And everywhere there are posters: “Communism 
is right”; “Communism is best”; “Americans are 
war-mongers”; “Only through hard work and 
vigilance can China protect herself.” 

If reports coming out of Red China today have 
any validity, hard work is indeed changing the 
face of the land. The Chinese are constructing 
roads, railways, bridges, dams, steel mills, facto- 
ries. Still in the wheelbarrow stage of develop- 
ment in terms of both agriculture and industry, 


they are working desperately to overcome this 
handicap and to build an economy that will 
match and eventually surpass the productivity of 
the Western world. >» 

The agricultural commune, the drive toward 
industrial power, and an intense effort in the 
field of science—all are part of “the great leap 
forward.” For “an exclusive eyewitness report” of 
the latter story, we recommend Dr. J. Tuzo Wil- 
son’s comments which appeared in the November 
8, 1958, issue of the Saturday Review under the 
title, “Red China’s Hidden Capital of Science.” 

Dr. Wilson, Professor of Geophysics at the 
University of Toronto and President of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
visited Red China last summer. His travels took 
him to Lanchou (see map, page 168-169), a city 
exploding with activity. In 1946, when Dr. Wil- 
son’s interpreter, Mr. Tien Yu-san first visited 
Lanchou as a teacher of Chinese literature, it had 
a population of 118,000. To reach it, Mr. Tien 
had to travel from the rail terminus at Paochi for 
two weeks by ox cart through the mountain 
gorges. Today the city, connected by rail with 
the, rest of China, has more than 800,000 people. 

Chinese leaders are planning to make Lanchou 
a center of scientific study and research. Work 
on an Academy of Science, a Medical Academy, 
and the University of Lanchou is already well 
advanced. The Lanchou Geophysical Observa- 
tory, built especially for International Geophysi- 
cal Year, is located outside the city, away from 
roads and factories. 

Dr. Wilson reported that, “the science in this 
wild and frenziedly growing outpost of Asia is, 
though limited by manpower, unquestionably 
up-to-date both in technology and theory.” The 
Academy of Science contains excellent equipment 
and a library that includes 2600 periodicals from 
all over the world. At the University of Lanchou, 
where 80-some percent of the students are study- 
ing science, Dr. Wilson found the laboratories 
“to be particularly well equipped, having plenty 
of instruments. . . .” At the Geophysical Observa- 
tory he also saw excellent instruments, “mostly 
of Russian design and Chinese make. This,” he 
declared, “would be a pretty good seismological 
station anywhere.” 

Dr. Wilson was much impressed with what he 
saw and heard, not only in Lanchou but in other 
centers of scientific activity in Red China today. 
In true scientist fashion, however, he refused to 
draw any sweeping conclusions. But one point he 
did emphasize: “What is happening in China is 
worth watching.” 





United States Far Eastern Policy 
David Nelson Rowe 








T IS usual to define the Far East as includ- 
ing Japan, China, Korea, and the Philippines. 
Southeast Asia is not generally considered as 

part of the Far East, but today it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to exclude it from the con- 
sideration of general U.S. policy problems rela- 
tive to the other areas mentioned. This is pri- 
marily because of the pressures being exerted 
upon all East Asian countries as a consequence 
of the struggle between the Communist countries 
and the Free World. Thus, U.S. policy in respect 
to the Far East cannot fail to take Southeast Asia 
into account. And in the same way our Southeast 
Asian policies depend upon, and are related to, 
our Far Eastern policies. 

Even within the restricted area defined above 
as the Far East, U.S. policies are strongly differ- 
entiated nation by nation. Much as we might 
prefer to have a single Far Eastern policy appli- 
cable to all these countries, this is, under current 
circumstances, quite impossible. This does not 
mean that we lack the guiding influence of gen- 
eral principles in our policy. Certain of these 
guiding lines are clearly derived from past ex- 
perience. The traditional American policy of 
supporting the independence and self-govern- 
ment of Asian states has never been abandoned 
by us, in spite of numerous failures at imple- 
menation. Today under the United Nations 
Charter, as in the past, we are opposed to the 
alteration of the territorial status of Far Eastern 
countries by the use of armed force. We gener- 
ally employ our influence in the direction of the 
substitution of local self-government for colonial 
regimes inherited from the past. 

Formerly, important threats to these basics of 
our Far Eastern policy developed from colonial 
expansion by both European powers and the 
United States. Later, expanding Japanese im- 
perialism initiated a new colonialism no less 
menacing to general peace merely because it was 
of Asian origin. For 14 years, from 1931 to 1945, 
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because of Japanese pressure for expansion, the 
Far East was the scene of almost constant war- 
fare both local and general. 

Since the end of World War II, however, a 
new threat has arisen more strongly than ever 
before from Communist expansionism, which, 
having engulfed mainland China, now aims at 
the eventual establishment of Communist regimes 
in every country of Asia. This is an integral part 
of the program of Communist world revolution. 

The imminence of this threat, and in the light 
of the tragic results before World War II of our 
failure to back our traditional Far Eastern poli- 
cies with effective sanctions of force, has resulted 
in numerous innovations in our policy. The 
highly successful exertion by the United States 
during World War II of our armed force in the 
Western Pacific, naturally resulted in the loca- 
tion of important elements thereof in that area. 
The takeover of mainland China by the Com- 
munists, and their subsequent aggressions in such 
areas as Korea, Vietnam, and the Taiwan Strait, 
requires powerful forces to be maintained there 
today. Our forces are likely to remain strong and 
alert in the Western Pacific for some time to 


come, 


A prime objective is to help prevent any Com- 
munist threat against the security of Japan. This 
country, so recently our enemy, is still the chief 
center of industrial power in East Asia. To aid 
in its military defense, the Japanese are rather 
reluctantly and hesitatingly arming themselves 
to a minimal degree, in spite of the injunction in 
their Constitution against the future use of 
armed force as an instrument of national policy. 
Our own initial responsibility for the inclusion 
of this provision in their fundamental law does 
not alter the fact that today with Communist 
China growing militarily more powerful, we 
would probably wish the Japanese would arm 
more rapidly than they are. Their slowness is 
caused by the desire to avoid the financial costs, 
as long as they can rely on us for the fundamental 
defense of the area. They also hesitate to take 
sides irrevocably in the Cold War because of 
doubts as to whether the side they choose may 
win or lose in the contest. There is also a wide- 
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spread general disillusion with armed force, re- 
sulting from defeat in the war. 

It is a truism to say that Japan’s future secu- 
rity is an economic, as well as a military or politi- 
cal problem. Central here is her trade relation 
with the United States, which during 1958 is 
expected to show US $450 million more imports 
from us than exports to us. Despite the fact that 
this figure will probably be balanced off by our 
military and other payments in Japan, the im- 
balance of her trade with us constitutes a severe 
problem for the future. This is particularly true 
in view of her need of raw materials from us, 
and the tariff limitations on her sales to us. She 
must look to Southeast Asia for both raw mate- 
rials and markets in the future, and this in turn 
depends upon a successful readjustment of her 
general relations with countries of that area, 
which still suffer from the effects of Japanese in- 
vasion. It also would assume a successful effort to 
prevent Communist takeover in Southeast Asia, 
and here is where the United States and its allies 
in that region are in active co-operation both 
militarily and politically. Despite desultory trade 
with Communist China, it is clear that that 
country is economically committed ‘to the Com- 
munist bloc, and has little left over for trade 
with Japan. 


Japan’s problems are difficult enough, but 
when we turn to Korea the basic problems seem 
almost insoluble. Both the Communist bloc and 
the Free World desire unification of Korea, but 
each on its own terms. Our ultimate aim is to 
help in the creation of a free democracy in all of 
Korea; the Communists want a Communist state 
in the same area. Despite formidable problems 
inherited from Japanese colonialism and the Ko- 
rean War, the Republic of Korea, in the south, 
seems to be making steady progress. It maintains 
large armed forces, but its.defense in depth is 
guaranteed through a U.S. treaty commitment 
under which we maintain troops there. The 
threat of a renewed war is always present, not- 
withstanding Communist troop withdrawals in 
the north. In the Communist section of the pen- 
insula, sentiment seems clearly against the re- 
gime, as indicated by mass migrations of Koreans 
thence to the Republic of Korea. South Korea 
continues to depend heavily on U.S. economic 
and military assistance. 

From our own point of view, a most unfor- 
tunate factor in the region is the seeming an- 
tipathy, even hostility, between Japan and Korea. 
Thirty-five years of Japanese rule over Korea led 


many important elements in both countries to 
hate or despise each other. The unsatisfactory 
relationship between these two neighboring 
states greatly increases the difficulties of con- 
certed action in the area. All efforts to induce 
greater friendship and cooperation between the 
Republic of Korea and Japan have failed so far, 
and in certain respects relations seem to be 
worsening. 


To move farther south, in Taiwan (Formosa) 
we have the Republic of China, which the 
United States recognizes as the sole legal Chinese 
government. During the past ten years or more, 
we have contributed some US $2.5 billion of 
military and economic aid to the Republic of 
China. The results are excellent. Taiwan is 
highly prosperous economically, and enjoys a 
stable and efficient government. Mutual defense 
has helped provide the armed forces of the Re- 
public with modern weapons and training. The 
social and cultural development of the Republic 
of China along democratic lines is proceeding 
steadily. Particularly successful have been the ef- 
forts to increase industrial output and to reform 
agriculture in the interests of greater production 
and of higher income for farmers. As in the case 
of Japan and Korea, local defense is supple- 
mented by strategic defense in the shape of U.S. 
air, naval, and amphibious forces in the Western 
Pacific. Thus far, this has prevented the Chinese 
Communists from embarking on their oft-pro- 
claimed action to “liberate” Taiwan and de- 
stroy the government of Free China there. The 
United States and the Republic of China are 
mutually pledged to the common defense of the 
area. 

In view of the success in Taiwan in accelerat- 
ing economic modernization, increasing the gen- 
eral standard of living, improving cultural and 
social life, and improving and democratizing gov- 
ernment at all levels, it can easily be predicted 
that the Chinese Communists will persist in at- 
tacking the government there which, for the suf- 
fering people on the mainland and for Chinese 
everywhere, is a living counter-alternative to 
Chinese Communism. The only thing which will 
deter them is the ever-present threat of destruc- 
tion at the hands of Sino-American military 
power. In case we removed our forces from the 
area, the sole result would be to encourage them 
to attack. This, in turn, would no doubt involve 
us in war again, just as it did in Korea in 1950. 
Consequently, our policy is to make it abso- 
lutely clear to the Communist world that we in- 
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tend to resist with force any armed aggression 
against our ally, the Republic of China. 


Immediately to the south of Taiwan lies the 
Philippine Republic. Our former colony, it now 
enjoys independence and self-government. How- 
ever, it is still tied to the United States in at least 
two important ways. Its economy depends to a 
great extent upon a highly preferential tariff in 
repect to its chief exports to us, and in addition, 
the military relations between us are important 
to our mutual defense. It is highly possible that 
the Philippine economy will develop toward in- 
dependence from our markets and industries, but 
part of the process must be the development of 
markets and industrial supply elsewhere. An in- 
creasing interdependence of this sort between the 
Philippines and Japan would strengthen both 
these important allies of the United States. In 
the military field, however, it is difficult to en- 
visage in the foreseeable future a great increase 
in the military independence of the Philippines 
vis-a-vis the U.S. Perhaps it is partly because they 
have come to depend implicitly upon the United 
States for much of their strategic, as contrasted 
with local, defense, that some people in the 
Philippines have tended to emphasize the depri- 
vations they suffer from the presence of our 
bases on Philippine soil, instead of the advan- 
tages they enjoy from this. Also perhaps because 
in the United States we make the mistake of 
taking the Philippines for granted, our policy- 
makers have not acted as promptly as they should 
have in response to Philippine initiatives in the 
pursuit of common objectives. 

Much can be done to improve Philippine-U.S. 
relations. But it must be kept in mind that, in 
spite of surface tensions, some of them aggra- 
vated by political opportunism, the basic rela- 
tionship between the two countries is solid and 
sound. Problems connected with emergence to 
independence and self-government are to be seen 
in the Philippines, while at the same time the 
government and people of the United States 
have much room for improvement in discharging 
their little-desired world responsibilities in the 
military, economic, and political fields. 


With the Philippine Republic the United 
States is a partner in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). Other Asiatic powers in 
this organization are Thailand, Pakistan, and 
Malaya. The pact is aimed at Communist China’s 
efforts to subvert or forcibly overthrow free gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia. In this light, it 


would be highly logical to have represented in 
the organization the Far Eastern countries in re- 
spect to which the United States has undertaken 
heavy economic and defense responsibilities. But 
in fact the Koreans and Japanese would hardly 
like to join together in such an organization. 
And British recognition of Communist China 
serves to bar out the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. Thus the United States with separate 
treaty relations with each of these Far Eastern 
powers can only with difficulty construct any- 
thing like co-ordinated policies for the defense 
against communism in the whole of East Asia. 
Despite all obstacles, all efforts should be made 
to co-ordinate the defense of Southeast Asia with 
that of the Far East. 

The overwhelming source of political insta- 
bility and its consequences in military mobiliza- 
tion in the Far East and Southeast Asia is the 
aggressive expansionism of Communist China, 
backed up by the Soviet Union. It is the combi- 
nation of these two powers which gives Commu- 
nist China her potentiality to disturb the steady 
development of peace, democracy, and economic 
betterment in the area. Communist China is be- 
set with staggering problems of her own in her 
efforts at all-out industrialization as a source of 
military power. Toward her, therefore, and in 
the light of her announced policies of disruption 
and conquest, the United States steadily main- 
tains a policy of non-recognition and non-inter- 
course, in order to avoid the slightest assistance 
to a regime openly engaged in attempting the de- 
struction of international law and order, and the 
substitution for them of the world Communist 
revolution. Drastic moderation of these Commu- 
nist aims must precede any shift by us toward 
the establishment of anything even resembling 
normal diplomatic, economic, and cultural rela- 
tions. 

The steady maintenance of this attitude by 
both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions in Washington since 1949 has naturally 
aroused many questions in the minds of those 
concerned with the “alleviation of tensions” with 
the Chinese Communists, or with the “‘normali- 
zation of relations” with them. But, as indicated 
by overwhelming and bipartisan votes in Con- 
gress, the general opinion in the United States 
is strongly in support of our policy of non-inter- 
course with, and non-recognition of, Communist 
China. 

In other countries where the policy is the ex- 
act opposite of our own, it is natural to find many 

(Concluded on page 173) 





Soviet Far Eastern 


Policy 


George Alexander Lensen 








T IS a tenet of Communist Doctrine that the 
prosperity of the capitalist West rests on the 
exploitation of China and other colonial or 

semi-colonial countries. The strengthening of the 
position of these nations vis-a-vis the West, be it 
even through the support of an anti-Communist 
regime, is regarded as tantamount to pulling the 
rug out from under the feet of Western capital- 
ism. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that the 
Communists had barely come to power in Russia 
when they offered their support to the Chinese 
revolutionaries, who were struggling to erect a 
workable republic on the ruins of the Manchu 
monarchy. In this the Russians were aided by the 
fact that they had been excluded from the Paris 
Peace Conference (1919) at which the Allied pow- 
ers had aroused Chinese antagonism by confirm- 
ing the Japanese in their occupation of the 
former German leases in China and by voting 
against the insertion of a racial equality clause in 
the preamble of the League of Nations Covenant 
and by the fact that the Chinese had taken ad- 
vantage of the Russian revolution to deprive 
them of their special privileges and concessions 
in China (1920) so that they could readily re- 
nounce in theory what they had already lost in 
fact. Western reluctance to help Sun Yat-sen, the 
most democratic of the revolutionary contenders, 
in his desperate struggle with rival cliques of war 
lords guaranteed the acceptance of Russian offers 
of aid, and in 1923, a year before the conclusion 
of the first Soviet-Chinese treaty, Chiang Kai- 
shek was sent to Russia to study Communist mili- 
tary strategy and organization. In 1924 Mikhail 
Borodin helped Sun rebuild the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Party on the Soviet framework and 
trained Chinese cadres in the techniques of suc- 
cessful revolution. In 1926-27 the forces of 
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Chiang, Sun’s brother-in-law and successor, ex- 
tended their control in the country thanks to So- 
viet advice, notably that of General Galen 
(Vasilii Bliicher). 

The reunification of China had not been com- 
pleted when Chiang, fearful lest Soviet guidance 
mature into Soviet dictation, abruptly turned 
against the Communists and expelled the Rus- 
sian advisers. Nevertheless, in spite of continued 
friction and animosity, the Soviet government 
until the closing days of World War II generally 
continued to support Chiang more than the 
Chinese Communists, for the idealism of world 
revolution had been overtaken by the realities 
of national security and the Soviet Union needed 
a strong China as a buffer against Japan, and 
until 1945 Chiang seemed the only man capable 
of rallying his countrymen in common resistance 
to Japanese aggression. At the same time 
Chiang’s nationalism fitted into the over-all Com- 
munist objective of destroying Western domina- 
tion in the Far East. 

Soviet policy toward Japan differed from So- 
viet policy toward China in essence, since Japan 
was not only a monarchy but for all practical 
,purposes one of the Western imperialistic na- 
tions. Twentieth century China, until the end of 
World War II, was weak and divided, seemingly 
bled white by decades of internal turmoil; she 
was no threat to Russian security. Japan, on the 
other hand, her head still spinning with the ex- 
hilaration of her great victory over the Russian 
empire in 1904-1905, had embarked on a pro- 
gram of expansion which encompassed Korea, 
Manchuria, China, Southeast Asia, and the east- 
ern regions of the Soviet Union. The Japanese 
thrust into Siberia following the Communist rev- 
olution (as part of the Allied intervention but 
on a larger scale and with somewhat different 
intentions) and repeated Japanese testing of the 
Soviet frontier in the 1930’s put Russian policy 
vis-a-vis Japan on the defensive and confined So- 
viet activity within the Japanese empire to po- 
litical subversion. 

The Second World War changed everything. 
Japanese victories in China thwarted Nationalist 
efforts to erect a stable modern economy and gov- 
ernment and effected conditions erosive of Kuo- 
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mintang strength and integrity. Japanese total 
defeat by the Allied powers, predominantly the 
United States (1945), created a political vacuum 
which Nationalist China was unable to fill and 
which virtually sucked Russia into her present 
position of predominance. It was the undermin- 
ing of Nationalist power in China by the Japa- 
nese and of Japanese power as a balance to Rus- 
sian power in the Far East by the Allies rather 
than Soviet planning that swept the Communists 
to victory in China and neighboring countries. 
As a matter of fact, Soviet policy toward the end 
of the war dragged its feet, reluctant for reasons 
of national prestige and security to take in stride 
all the implications of a renascent China, yet un- 
able for reasons of Marxist kinship and immediate 
political advantage to fall out of step. 

For the time being China and Russia are al- 
lies. Theirs is a working partnership of mutual 
advantage. Back to back, they dominate the 
Eurasian continent and hope, in due course, to 
overshadow the rest of the world. But only a 
doctrinaire Communist would maintain that 
such a prospect is inevitable. It is by no means 
impossible that as Chinese industry outgrows 
Russian tutelage and Chinese population (esti- 
mated to surpass the billion mark by the end of 
the century) exceeds manageable proportions, 
Chinese nationalism and insistence on leadership 
will precipitate a reappraisal of Soviet policy. Al- 
ready there are reports from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries that European intellectuals are embarrassed 
by Chinese haste to introduce pure communism 
in the form of countless communes and in spite 
of theoretical approval are disconcerted at the 
rapid transformation of China into a human ant 
heap. 

Japan, as yet, is beyond the Soviet orbit. But 
the red carrots which Soviet propaganda can 
muster for enticement are manifold: security 
from atomic attack, trade with China, return of 
some of the Kuril and Habomai islands, and 
fishing rights in Soviet waters. So far the Japa- 
nese have preferred to travel in company with 
the West. But just as the Great Depression veered 
Japan away from party government to military 
domination, so another depression or some major 
blunder in American foreign policy might well 
propel Japan into the Soviet orbit. From the 
Russian point of view the gain would lie not 
merely in the rolling back of American offensive 
potential, but in the acquisition of the other arm 
of a strategic nutcracker between which a men- 
acing China might be crushed, for throughout 
the second half of the nineteenth century Rus- 


sian operations along the China coast were car- 
ried out from Japanese bases more than from 
their own. It is significant that after four years of 
common Soviet-Chinese policy toward Japan 
(1950-1954) the U.S.S.R. reverted to bilateral 
negotiations when her own strategic and political 
objectives so demanded and, pursuing a strong 
policy, has obtained diplomatic and commercial 
concessions providing her with the means for in- 
creased influence in Japan. 

Soviet Far Eastern policy is but one phase of 
the over-all struggle with the non-Communist 
world. The explosions which rend the peace of 
Asia now in the Formosa Strait, now in Indo- 
China, now in Korea, now in the Near East 
are one in nature with the recurring conflagra- 
tion in Berlin, part and parcel of the systematic 
Soviet attempt to throw the United States and 
the Western democracies off balance, sow dis- 
agreement between them and exhaust their re- 
sources by striking at objectives wide apart in 
geography, strategic importance, and merit of is- 
sue. In this, the Soviet Union and her satellites, 
sprawling as they do across most of the Eurasian 
continent, have the advantage of contiguous and 
central location, which permits maximum ma- 
neuverability with minimum public exposure, as 
well as the unity of intellectual outlook, fortified 
by the reassuring conviction that the end justifies 
the means. The hypnotic concentration on the 
end, incidentally, allows Soviet diplomats con- 
siderable flexibility. They do not confine them- 
selves to revolutionary methods, but advance So- 
viet policy by a combination of traditional and 
revolutionary diplomacy, legal and subversive 
activities. They suffer not from the moral frustra- 
tion which gnaws at the insides of American 
statesmen whose advocacy of both democracy and 
self-government must come to terms with the 
historical fact that some of the greatest democra- 
cies in Europe have been simultaneously among 
the worst colonial offenders. 

Soviet Far Eastern policy is neither magical 
nor mysterious. Nor is it limited to diplomacy, 
subversion, or military pressure. It is character- 
ized by long range planning and patience. It is 
built, in spite of a brief interlude of idealistic 
rejection of Russian imperialism immediately 
following the revolution, on the foundations of 
centuries of Tsarist relations with China and 
Japan. Russian activities in the Far East antedate 
the American revolution. Russia signed her first 
treaty with China in 1689, 153 years before any 
other Western power, and throughout most of 
the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
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teenth centuries, when other Westerners were 
confined to the fringes of the Manchu Chinese 
empire at Macao and Canton, the Russians were 
suffered to maintain a Mission in the very capital 
of Peking. Tsarist Orientology provides a sturdy 
springboard for contemporary Russian study of 
Asia, and Soviet training of linguists provides 
Soviet diplomacy with more effective agents than 
are at the disposal of the United States, for noth- 
ing so flatters the rising national consciousness of 
the peoples of Asia than the effort to communi- 
cate with them in their own tongue.* 

The non-Slavic origins of Joseph Stalin, who 
spoke Russian with an accent and boasted to 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka of Japan during a 
visit to the Soviet Union that they were both 
Asians, merely underlines a traditional affiliation 
with the inhabitants of the Far East which even 
purely Slavic Russians have experienced re- 
peatedly, and which Soviet propaganda has 
sought to exploit while upbraiding racial tension 
in some parts of the United States. “Russia is not 
only in Europe, it is also in Asia; and a Russian 
is not only a European, but also an Asiatic,” 
Fedor Dostoevski observed in The Diary of a 
Writer in the nineteenth century and speculated 
that “there is more hope for Russia in Asia than 
in Europe.” In many ways the Russian way of 
life is closer to the Oriental way of life. The 
simpler, earth-bound, hand-to-mouth existence of 
the peoples of Russia and Asia, their greater de- 
pendence on nature, tradition of autocracy, his- 
torical disdain of merchants and capitalism, and 
reliance on the political and moral wisdom of an 
intellectual elite are in a different world of ex- 
perience from that of the car-driving, comfort- 
loving, TV-obsessed American with his enthusi- 
asm for personal freedom, self-reliance, business 
acumen, quiz programs, and modern plumbing. 

Perhaps the most startling characteristic of 
Soviet Far Eastern policy to one who might think 
of Marxism in terms of a political and economic 
strait jacket is the breadth of the Communist 
offensive. Quick to realize that Asians, due to 
their historical development, are less interested 
in techniques of government than in social struc- 
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ture and cultural attainment, the Soviets have 
flooded the markets of the East with the fruits 
of modern and pre-revolutionary Russian litera- 
ture, skillfully baiting the hook of Soviet ambi- 
tions with the bait of Tolstoian humanitarian- 
ism. At the same time Russia is making a su- 
preme effort to become the fountain of industrial 
wisdom, and this she does not only by propa- 
ganda or by assistance in the form of engineers 
and financial loans but by making widely availa- 
ble at a fraction of the cost of American equiva- 
lents textbooks and manuals in most every field 
of technology in the hope that respect for Rus- 
sian science may ultimately be translated into 
respect for the Soviet way of life. Needless to 
say, Soviet objectives in China are not thwarted 
by the fact that the United States, in her self- 
imposed isolation from the Chinese mainland, 
persists in calling on the U.S.S.R. to restrain the 
leaders of Red China. 

It is tempting to ascribe the success of Soviet 
Far Eastern policy to mere Communist intrigue. 
Such an explanation is dramatic, fashionable, 
and appealing because it absolves us from any 
mistakes. But nothing is more dangerous than to 
underestimate the many facets of Soviet success. 
On the other hand, as the broadness of the front 
along which the struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies is being 
fought is understood, possibilities of offense 
hitherto unexplored might be brought into play 
by the United States. 
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Studying Other Countries 


Leonard S. Kenworthy 








OME people say that the world is growing 
smaller, and in a sense that is true. But in 
another sense the world is constantly grow- 

ing larger. At the close of World War II there 
were approximately 75 countries on our globe. 
Since that time 25 mew nations have been 
formed, bringing the number of nations in the 
world today to around 100. 

This means that the effective social studies 
teacher must be able to move quickly and com- 
petently from Chile to Ceylon to the Central 
African Federation, or from Guatemala to Ger- 
many to Ghana, or from Mexico to Morocco to 
Malaya. 

With so many countries to study now and with 
the expectation that there will be more within a 
few years, it is more important than ever before 
for teachers to consider effective ways of study- 
ing other countries, to start or to enlarge their 
small libraries of books and their files of current 
materials on the various nations of the world, 
and to reflect on the criteria by which countries 
should be selected for study. 

This article singles out the problem of how to 
study the many nations of the world, leaving the 
reader to explore other writings on the materials 
available for the study of other lands and peo- 
ples, and the criteria by which countries should 
be selected for study.* 


SOME PITFALLS TO AVOID 


Unconsciously and without malice towards 
other lands and peoples, most of us have fallen 
into ways of studying other countries which do 
a great injustice to their citizens and give a dis- 
torted view of them to our students. It might be 
well for all of us to examine our current prac- 
tices to see if we have fallen into such traps. 
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One pitfall is to present other countries as they 
existed yesterday, but not as they exist today. For 
example, we still picture the Mexican, with his 
serape, sleeping in the sun, with his sombrero at 
his side or tilted over his eyes. Or we portray Afri- 
cans as naked, drum-beating savages living in 
mud-huts in hot, wet lands. We forget or we fail 
to stress the fact that all Mexicans never fitted 
that sterotype or that all Africans did not live as 
we have said. Furthermore, we tend to forget the 
vast changes which have taken place in these and 
other parts of the world, with the industrialization 
of so many nations and the development of large 
metropolitan areas like Mexico City, Casablanca, 
Leopoldville, Johannesburg, and other urban 
centers. 

Or we devote two or three days to a country, 
treating it hurriedly and superficially, content 
that we have “covered” that part of the syllabus, 
little realizing that the residue of our study will 
be a few unrelated and probably unimportant 
facts. Like the men in the fable of the blind men 
and the elephant, our students will have dis- 
covered the trunk or the ears or the tail and 
not the whole animal—or country. 

In our desire to arouse interest on the part of 
pupils, we often fall into the pitfall of stressing 
the bizarre and the colorful rather than the 
realistic, especially at the elementary school level. 
Hence we teach about the igloos of Alaska and 
the windmills of The Netherlands, leaving last- 
ing misimpressions about these and other parts 
of the world. 

Or we teach about a country as if all the peo- 
ple in it dressed alike, thought alike, and acted 
alike. We talk about The French, The Japanese, 
or The Brazilians, failing to stress the infinite 
variety within countries as well as between them. 
How can one gain a complete and accurate pic- 
ture today, for instance, of Malaya without tak- 
ing into account the large numbers of Chinese, 
Indians, and Pakistani as well as the larger group 
of Malays? Or how can one study Guatemala 


*For material on the other two topics not treated here, 
see the writer’s volume on Introducing Children to the 
World in Elementary and Junior High Schools (Harper, 
1956) and his two chapters in Ralph C. Preston’s Teach- 
ing World Understanding (Prentice-Hall, 1955). 
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without stressing the large percentage of Indians 
as well as the Spanish and mestizos? 

Then again, we may like a country very much 
and present only the best aspects of it—or con- 
versely, dislike it and present only the worst 
phases of it. 

As historians and social scientists we need to 
have a single rather than a double standard for 
studying countries. This is especially true of 
countries like Russia and China. One result of 
presenting only their weaknesses has been the 
tailspin into which the American public has been 
thrown by its recent realization that Russians, 
like the peoples of other countries, do some things 
uncommonly well. 

Another pitfall into which we often fall is that 
of judging others by our standards. Thus we 
condemn India, Burma, Ceylon, and other na- 
tions for being “independent” in their foreign 
policies, rather than trying to understand why 
they have taken such a stand. Or we ridicule the 
French because their plumbing is not as good 
as ours, often overlooking or minimizing the 
areas of life in which the people of France may 
equal or surpass us. 

Finally, we often tend to equate knowledge 
about a nation with respect for it or an under- 
standing of it. We amass an enormous number 
of facts, hoping thereby to promote an under- 
standing of that country. As a result we produce, 
or try to produce, little walking World Almanacs 
or National Geographics rather than compe- 
tent, well-informed, understanding world-minded 
Americans. 


THE MANy WaAys OF STUDYING COUNTRIES 


There are scores of ways of studying other 
countries, from which competent teachers can se- 
lect the ones most appropriate to their classes or 
the ones which they are able to handle. The 
combined use of many of these approaches in 
the study of any nation can enrich the under- 
standing of it and provide a variety of methods 
for building and maintaining interest on the part 
of pupils. 

On a recent nine-months trip to the new na- 
tions of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, the 
author of this article tried out several of these 
approaches and found them exciting and reveal- 
ing. For example, one can enter a village or city 
and listen for all the sounds that he hears, tape 
recording them for future use. In this way the 
dimension of sound is added to that of sight to 
develop a well-rounded view of a country. 

Or one can stand on the side of a major high- 


way and learn much about a nation. In Pakistan, 
for example, the writer saw 12 different modes 
of transportation on one street corner, ranging 
from rubber-tired camel carts carrying cotton 
bales to the modern limousine of the Pakistan 
Airways. 

A view of the hats of a country can help one 
to understand it, for they represent history, posi- 
tion, religion, rank, economics, and politics. A 
count, for example, of the number of old men 
wearing the fez in Morocco as opposed to the 
number of young men wearing them reveals the 
tremendous cleavage between generations in 
their acceptance of innovations, for the fez is still 
a symbol there of the old regime. 


For those competent in music, the songs of a 
country can tell much about its philosophy and 
history. In a student group at Penn State Uni- 
versity recently a highly qualified musician was 
playing a piece of Indian music. When she 
stopped playing, one of the students asked her if 
she had completed the song for it sounded un- 
finished to him. To this question she replied, 
“Does life always complete itself? Does one al- 
ways return to do?” The group stopped and 
thought, and through the incident gained a 
much deeper insight into India and Indian phi- 
losophy than lectures and books had previously 
revealed. 

Similarly, the study of literature, of language, 
of movies and plays, of holidays, of children’s 
drawings, and of a host of other subjects and 
activities can help us as teachers and through us 
our students to get inside other countries and 
cultures.? 

Taken alone, these methods may give a dis- 
torted view of a country; taken together they 
should give as broad and deep a view as is pos- 
sible without close contact with the people them- 
selves. 

What is needed today in the study of any 


- country or culture is a multidimensional, inter- 


disciplinary approach, drawing upon the insights 
of history, geography, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, economics, anthropology, government, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, literature and language, reli- 
gion and philosophy, and the arts. As social 
studies teachers or social scientists, we should 
draw upon the many disciplines in our own 
broad field as well as upon many related disci- 
plines. 

? For a provocative study of many of these techniques, 


see Margaret Mead and Rhoda Metraux, The Study of 
Culture At a Distance (University of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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A PossinLE PATTERN FOR STUDYING COUNTRIES 


There are always dangers in suggesting “‘pat- 
terns,” for they may be meaningful to the person 
who has developed them and not prove useful 
to others. Or they may become merely “patterns” 
rather than teaching devices for better under- 
standing. Over a period of several years the 
writer has experimented with the chart or pat- 
tern for studying communities, countries, and 
cultures which appears at the top of this page. 
It is hoped that this pattern will suggest to both 
teachers and students a logical way of looking at 
any country. Even after much of the mass of de- 
tailed information has been forgotten they may 
still have a method by which they can re-examine 
countries which they once studied in school or 
new nations which they have never studied. Or 
they can use this pattern to look at a new com- 
munity or state into which they have moved in 
this period of high mobility in the United States. 

The best point for starting any study of a coun- 
try is usually with its geographic base. This is 
the stage on which the drama of human history 
takes place and it is of vital importance to any 
nation. 

A look at the geographic base of Norway 
should reveal the mountainous terrain of that 
country and explain quickly why the Norwegians 
have settled largely in small communities along 
the fjords; have taken their livestock up into the 
cleared patches in the mountains; have gone to 
sea; or have emigrated to other parts of the 
world. Or an examination of Libya or Jordan’s 


geographic bases will soon show why their econ- 
omies are not viable. The use of polar projec- 
tion maps will explain to students why Russia 
feels surrounded by the various pacts of the 
Western World or why Cambodia and Laos and 
other Southeast Asia nations are cautious in their 
relations with China and Russia. 

Then come the people—the actors on the stage 
which has just been examined. They cannot be 
portrayed in one simple tableau, for there is al- 
ways an infinite variety within any given country, 
whether it be Kenya in East Africa, with its large 
African population, its small but economically 
and politically dominant white group, and its 
large number of Indians and Pakistani; or Brazil, 
a melting pot of Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Germans, Russians, Japanese, and others. 

There is almost always an infinite variety in 
ways of living, too, within countries. This is far 
more true of the economically underdeveloped 
nations than it is of the countries of the Western 
World. But there is variety even in a country 
like France, with vast differences between the 
lives of the French farmers and the residents of 
Paris, Lyons, or Marseilles, making it ridiculous 
to study France by concentrating on Paris, as is 
so often done. How much greater are the differ- 
ences in a nation like India, with the range of 
human activities covering the span from the most 
primitive life in an isolated village to the highly 
sophisticated existence of upper-middle class citi- 
zens in a city like New Delhi. 

In moving from the geographic base to the 
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people, it is important in every country to see 
the relationships between these two factors, and 
to understand how the land has affected the peo- 
ple and in turn how the people have affected the 


land. 

The values or beliefs of the people of any 
country are not easily understood by an outsider, 
but they are central to the study of every nation. 
How can one understand the institutions which 
have been created in any part of the world with- 
out knowing why these institutions developed? 
How can one understand the actions of any 
group of people without some knowledge of their 
values? Lacking such knowledge, the student will 
judge others by his own standards—a grievous 
mistake in the study of any country. 


Thus any study of Southeast Asia must include 
at least an elementary knowledge of Buddhism, 
or any study of the Middle East a passing ac- 
quaintance at least with Islam. Students should 
also understand the belief in the importance of 
the larger family in most parts of the world to- 
day and of the values of tribalism in large parts 
of Africa. Any understanding of the Union of 
South Africa today must be predicated on at 
least some stress on the rigid, orthodox inter- 
pretation of Christianity on the part of most 
whites in that country, and any understanding of 
Russia must be based on at least an elementary 
knowledge of dialectic materialism, even if that 
phrase must be interpreted in the most elemen- 
tary ways. 

In every country in the world today there are 
deep rifts and conflicts between value systems 
which must be understood in order to appreciate 
current events in any country. Thus, in Ghana, 
one can only appreciate the political struggle if 
it is set within the frame of a titanic struggle be- 
tween the tribal chiefs and the representatives of 
modernization and westernization, or between 
the various economic forces within the country. 
Similarly, one must appreciate the views of the 
zamindars in West Pakistan and of the mullahs 
as representing the power of Islam in order to 
probe below the surface of unrest in that part of 
the world. 

In the chart on page 161, the section on values 
or beliefs precedes that on institutions because 
it is the beliefs of any group of people which 
have largely effected the institutions which they 
have created. 

In all or almost all societies there are five basic 
institutions which people have developed. These 
are the family, the economy, the religion, the 


government, and the educational system—whether 
it is formally or informally organized. Some at- 
tention needs to be given to each of these major 
forms of human organization, even at the ele- 
mentary or junior high school level of instruc- 
tion. 

In the future it may be necessary to add other 
institutions, such as the mass media, but the five 
we have mentioned here are central today in all 
societies. 

In studying each of these human institutions 
it is important for students to know that there 
are problems connected with them in each coun- 
try. These range from the problem of internal 
security in Burma, Malaya, and Vietnam to 
that of governmental organization in France and 
Italy. 

As an integral part of the study of any country, 
students should learn about the creative expres- 
sions of that part of the world. Students need to 
learn that people everywhere have created in the 
past and are still creating. And students need to 
understand that the future vitality of any nation 
or people is dependent in large part upon its 
creativity. 

Such creativity may yield simple and beau- 
tiful products such as the kente cloth togas for 
the men in Ghana or the simple wooden stools 
in the homes of Kenya Africans, with colored 
beads attractively embedded in patterns in the 
soft wood. Or creativity may mean the develop- 
ment of new ideas such as the growth of par- 
liamentary democracy in England or the public 
school system in the United States. 


The emphasis in most studies of other lands 
and peoples should be upon the present, but the 
present cannot be understood without reference 
to the past. And no study of a country will be 
adequate without a look at its future. People 
everywhere are proud of their history; people in 
many parts of the world are pulled today by 
their hopes for the future. This pull of the fu- 
ture is especially apparent in the new and emerg- 
ing nations of the world. 

Finally, it is important to see that no country 
today is isolated. Each has its contacts with other 
parts of the world and affects and in turn is 
affected by other nations. 

To include all these aspects of life in our 
studies of other countries means that we will 
need to study fewer countries, but to examine 
those few nations with far greater depth and 
with far greater breadth than we have usually 
done in the past. 





A Teachers College Develops 
an Eastern Cultures Course 


Martha L. Corry 








WELVE years ago the Oneonta, New York 

State University Teachers College first in- 

troduced Eastern Cultures dealing with 
the Soviet Union, the Near East, and Asia as a 
required course. Even before this, during the 
summer sessions of 1945, 1946, and 1947 special- 
ists on India, China, the Near East, and Russia 
(including Professor E. J. Jurji and Sir Bernard 
Pares) were brought to the campus to offer 
courses and counsel in the Asia program. During 
these same years assembly speakers were often 
Asian specialists who imparted information, en- 
couragement, and suggestions on personnel, or- 
ganization, and resources in the developing pro- 
gram. Adequate library facilities for Asian stud- 
ies, an obvious essential, were built up through 
the purchase of recommended books and other 
materials. The summer session courses and elec- 
tives, which gave in-service teachers and ad- 
vanced students the opportunity to study Asia, 
were enthusiastically received, especially by veter- 
ans recently returned from Japan. 


The success of the elective program encour- 
aged and aided the faculty in organizing a re- 
quired course of Asian studies which would run 
through the first two semesters of the Freshman 
year. This course would replace the older course 
in History of Civilization. As the initial course 
in the social science program, Asian studies had 
the great advantages of novelty and timeliness. 
On the other hand, it presented the faculty with 
many problems of organization and content, for 
in those days a course of this nature was blazing 
relatively new trails. 

Of the many alternatives, four areas—India- 
Pakistan, the Middle East, China, and the 








Dr. Corry, Associate Professor of Social Science at 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 
serves as coordinator of the Eastern Cultures course 
she here describes. Her own special field of interest is 
geography, particularly the geography of the U.S.S.R. 








U.S.S.R.—were selected for study, two to be in- 
cluded in each semester’s work, with about equal 
time given to each area. The faculty assumed 
that this pattern might be changed by greater 
concentration on one area or by the substitution 
of Japan and/or Southeast Asia, and later pos- 
sibly Africa and Latin America. In the meantime, 
elective courses were expected to cover these 
areas, as well as to offer opportunity for study in 
greater depth of the countries included in the 
required course. 

The distinctive feature of what came to be 
called the Eastern Cultures course was the inter- 
disciplinary approach to each culture-area with 
emphasis on the modern period. Little was to be 
gained by substituting the History of Asia for 
the History of Civilization and concentrating on 
the ancient period. A single approach simply 
would not give the breadth of understanding 
necessary. Ideally, courses on Asia in each of the 
social science disciplines would be desirable for 
each student, but there was not time. Further- 
more, integration of these various approaches was 
necessary to realize the objectives of this course. 
The purposes of Eastern Cultures were to re- 
move the blind spot on Asia, to develop an ap- 
preciation of other people as fellow human be- 
ings, and to create continuing, intelligent, and 
informed interest in Asia which would carry 
over into the student’s later life and teaching. 

In order to be effective the course had to in- 
volve the student and arouse his awareness of the 
importance of Asia and its people. It also had 
to provide a solid background of information 
and develop a critical ability that would facili- 
tate discriminating, worthwhile, continued study. 
As a result, the discussion method was utilized to 
the maximum, and lectures were used only when 
a dearth of material existed or when a subject 
needed special interpretation. 

The students themselves took an active part in 
helping to shape the over-all direction of the 
course. After the instructor had introduced the 
course and briefly pointed out the importance of 
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the area, the students were encouraged to suggest 
topics they wished to study and which they felt 
would be most useful in developing an under- 
standing of the subject and in satisfying their 
curiosity about the land and peoples in this par- 
ticular part of the world. As a result of this type 
of discussion the instructor was able to gain some 
knowledge of the students’ familiarity with the 
area they were about to study, protecting them 
from the danger of assuming either too much or 
too little at the outset of the course. It followed 
that the over-all organization had to be com- 
pletely flexible. In one instance the study might 
begin with family life; in another, with religion; 
or in a third, with an historical survey. Of course, 
the instructor called attention to topics which 
the students had overlooked, helped evaluate sub- 
jects as to superficial or basic importance, and 
noted attitudes and areas of ignorance and ar- 
rogance which would receive further attention 
and might serve as a springboard for discussion. 
One of the great advantages of this course and 
method was that, of necessity, while the student 
was gaining insights into the Asian areas, he was 
also drawing his own culture into sharper focus 
through comparison with Asian civilization. 

Eastern Cultures makes heavy demands upon 
the instructor. It is not a comfortable course to 
teach, requiring as it does constant reading in 
order to keep abreast of rapidly changing condi- 
tions and constant revision in order to tailor the 
course to the changing needs and backgrounds 
of the students. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that Eastern Cultures is in no sense a 
current events course. 


The question of resource materials presented 
both difficulties and opportunities. It was hoped 
that the course would break the student of the 
habit of depending exclusively on a single text- 
book, encourage him to read widely, and help 
him to develop skill in comparing and evaluating 
sources. In fact, these objectives were mandatory, 
for no textbooks for a course on Eastern Cultures 
were available. Most of the books on the Asian 
countries which were worthwhile were highly 
specialized and directed to the graduate level. 
Because of vocabulary and organization, these 
books were useful to only a small number of 
students. Many readable books were unreliable 
and emphasized the picturesque and _ bizarre 
rather than basic understanding. Tremendous 
time and effort were invested in selecting books 
for the library and in constantly searching for 
new materials. Many different types of material, 


including scholarly studies, biography, novels, 
personal accounts, photographic records, and 
periodicals were used in the course. At the begin- 
ning each student had a choice of six or more 
recommended books which were purchased in 
equal quantity and lent to the library during the 
semester. Instructors made frequent use of films, 
records, pictures and maps, and, whenever pos- 
sible, brought in nationals of the country under 
discussion or persons who had had first-hand ex- 
perience there. 

Over the years, with experience, experimenta- 
tion, and the addition of staff members trained 
in area studies and/or one of the areas, the East- 
ern Cultures course has crystallized and a num- 
ber of changes have taken place. The topics 
usually included in each study have been for- 
malized in a Standard Outline of Culture-Area 
Studies, included here in abbreviated form. 


STANDARD OUTLINE OF CULTURE-AREA STUDIES 


. Physical Environment. Location, size and shape of 
area, landforms, climate, native vegetation and animal 
life, soils and natural resources. 

. Population Characteristics. Number, distribution, com- 
position, reproduction trends, migration. 

. Economic Organization. Basic type, technological level, 
relation to international economy; production of agri- 
culture, forests and fisheries, mining, manufacturing 
and service industries including methods and condi- 
tions of production; the standard and level of living of 
the population. 

. Socio-Cultural Organization. Race and ethnic relations, 
age and sex groups, stratification of society, technology, 
marriage and the family, education, religious organi- 
zations, the arts, recreation, welfare practices, com- 
munication; major cultural characteristics, cultural his- 
tory, interrelationship of social institutions, social pat- 
terns, or habit and custom, and relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. 

. Political Organization. Sovereignty, internal division of 
power, political ideology; executive power, administra- 
tive structure, law enforcement, military power, legis- 
lature, judiciary, public finance and the electorate; do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 

. Ideology. Basis of belief, method of organizing society; 
class, race and political party differences; content and 
belief, degree of dominance, origin, responsiveness to 
change, effect on different groups, and attitudes toward 
social institutions of the dominant ideology of the 
culture. 


The use of the area study as a method for 
developing understanding of other people has 
certain obvious advantages. In the first place, it 
helps to give the student a clearer understanding 
of the culture concept. In the second place, or- 
ganized study of even a single area provides the 
student with an analytical tool which he can, if 
he chooses, use to approach the study of other 
areas. In the third place, no one can approach 
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the study of an area without becoming better in- 
formed about the various social sciences—their 
scope, methodology, and contributions to an un- 
derstanding of peoples and societies. In this 
larger context, the study of Asia has thus become 
a means to an end as well as an end in itself. 
In presenting the elementary facts as a basis for 
further detailed study, the basic principles and 
generalizations applicable to all underdeveloped 
areas and peoples are stressed. 


It is much easier to develop a course of this 
kind today than it was when Oneonta started it 
twelve years ago. For one thing, although we 
have not yet found a single basic text that will 
serve our purposes, books and other material 
dealing with Asia have been appearing in grow- 
ing numbers. For another thing, students today 
come to us with a richer background. They al- 
ready know that Asia and the U.S.S.R. exist and 
why they are important. Not only are they eager 
to learn more about these areas, but they come 
equipped with more of the basic facts so that the 
study can begin at a higher level. The students 
are also more interested in the languages of 
these areas, not only to the degree of appreciating 
them as part of and an influence on the culture, 
but to the extent of learning the language itself 
as an analytical tool. Brief experiments with 
extracurricular instruction in Russian and Chi- 
nese verified this interest, but the staff and the 
curriculum are presently too occupied to con- 
tinue. 

As enrollment has increased and new person- 
nel have been brought into the course, greater 
specialization has been possible. At present the 
staff includes historians, political scientists, a 
sociologist, and a geographer, all with graduate 
degrees and specialization in one of the four 
areas as well as Japan and Southeast Asia. The 
China and U.S.S.R. specialists have facility in 
the respective languages. One great advantage 


has been the increase in the number of elective 
courses covering more areas and disciplines. As a 
result, this year the Eastern Cultures course has 
been changed to consider only one area each 
semester. During the two-semester course, the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to study two of the 
following: the U.S.S.R., China, India, or the 
Middle East. 

Specialization is obviously advantageous, but 
if the specialist is not sufficiently prepared or 
committed to the area study and social science 
approach, the course quickly deteriorates into a 
traditional history course. The specialist also has, 
to some degree, to be a generalist, or at least 
willing to go beyond his own discipline if he is 
to carry out the spirit and purpose of the course. 
It is to be expected that, depending on his back- 
ground, each person will organize his course and 
utilize the outline in a different way. The prob- 
lem of integration for faculty and student alike 
are among those matters requiring constant at- 
tention and improvement. 

In Eastern Cultures the attempt to look at 
other peoples as they view themselves helps us to 
see ourselves as Asians see us and thus to visualize 
ourselves in a new perspective and a new light. 
This enlightening experience prompts us to re- 
examine our attitudes and value system with the 
result that we gain new insights into our own 
society and perhaps even change our behavior. 
Never before in all our history has the need for 
understanding ourselves and appreciating others 
been so great as it is today. Only by understand- 
ing the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world and their aspirations can we hope to 
win their support of the free way of life and thus 
guarantee survival of the values we cherish. 


1See Felix M. Keesing. “Problems of Integrating Hu- 
manities and Social Science Approaches in Far Eastern 
Studies.” Far Eastern Quarterly 14: 161-168; February 
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Opportunities for Teachers 


Attention is called to the item on page 58 of the February issue of Social Education concerning 
the course in Asian Studies at the University of Hawaii. The NEA Division of Travel Service and the 
Hawaii Education Association are cooperating to offer this course as a summer study tour. Cost of 
air transportation from the West Coast, some special events, and tuition is $310. Write before April 15 
to the NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





A Geographic Perspective 
of the Far East 


Norton Ginsburg 








HE term Far East reflects the cultural 

bias of the western European maritime 

powers to whom it meant the farthest 
reaches of Eurasia of major commercial and po- 
litical importance to them. It was one of three 
geographical expressions by which much of Asia 
was described, the others being the Middle East 
(South Asia and the areas westward to the Eu- 
phrates) and the Near East (the Levant and 
northern Africa). The Far East, according to 
this usage included all of what is now more ap- 
propriately termed East Asia (China, Korea, and 
Japan, with or without Outer Mongolia), portions 
of the Russian Far East, and much of what is now 
called Southeast Asia (the countries lying be- 
tween India and East Asia). In fact, however, the 
term frequently is used to describe East Asia 
alone, and it is primarily in that sense that it is 
used here. 

Much of Asia, however (that is, most of the 
holdings of the U.S.S.R. other than Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia), must be regarded as more European 
than Asian, and most of Southwest Asia falls 
within the Mediterranean world with distinctive 
peoples and cultures of its own. What remains is 
sometimes termed the Asiatic Triangle, a great 
continental rimland, extending from Afghani- 
stan to Hokkaido, within which live most of the 
nearly 1,600 million people of Asia. Within this 
vast area flow some of the longest rivers in the 
world—the Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, 
the Irrawaddy, the Salween, the Mekong, the 
Yangtze, the Huang, and the Amur. On the fer- 
tile alluvium deposited in the lower valleys of 
these and lesser intervening streams most of the 
people of Asia earn their livelihoods. The longer 
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of these rivers all rise within or along the margins 
of the Tibetan Plateau or the rain-catching 
slopes of the mountain ranges of interior Asia. 
Thus, they resemble the spokes of a giant half- 
wheel, the hub of which consists of an association 
of highlands with great desert basins of interior 
drainage. 

This configuration of landforms and drainage 
is associated with a distinctive Asian climatic 
regime. The southern and eastern portions of the 
continent are characterized by marked seasonal 
changes in prevailing wind direction and precipi- 
tation. The cooling of the continental interior 
gives rise to a huge winter high pressure area 
around Outer Mongolia and Lake Baykal. From 
this region of higher av ‘ospheric pressure cold 
dry continental air masses move eastward and 
southward to the sea. In summer, the interior 
warms more rapidly than the adjacent seas, and 
the inflow of air from the south and southeast, 
this time humid tropical maritime air, is char- 
acteristic of most of the Triangle area. This so- 
called “monsoon effect” differs significantly from 
place to place, however. The true monsoon re- 
gime is found only in South Asia and the western 
portions of Southeast Asia, which are protected 
from invasions of the cold air masses of winter 
by the Tibetan Plateau and associated highlands. 
Thus, in South Asia the winter monsoon is rela- 
tively weaker than might be expected and winter 
rainfall is slight, whereas the summer monsoon 
bursts upon the sun-baked earth in the form of 
torrential rains. In East Asia, winters are much 
more severe, though still quite dry, the inflows of 
moist air in summer are much less massive, and 
summer precipitation tends to be both lesser in 
quantity and much more gradual in its onset. 
Similar patterns of seasonal wind and precipita- 
tion alternation are not unknown in other con- 
tinents, but they are more marked in Asia be- 
cause of the size of the land mass involved, the 
northerly extension of the continent, and the 
absence of a southward-facing lowland similar 
to the Mississippi lowland in eastern North 
America, which permits warm air masses from 
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the Gulf of Mexico to move relatively easily into 
the continental interior. 

Throughout the Triangle patterns of occu- 
pance are superficially similar. A labor-intensive 
agriculture in which wet-rice plays an important 
role, and a village system of ecological organiza- 
tion are quite characteristic, though by no means 
universal. Furthermore, the Triangle countries 
are confronted with similar kinds of socioeco- 
nomic problems, accentuated by the relatively 
recent acquisition of freedom for individual na- 
tions in South and Southeast Asia—poverty, gen- 
erally low agricultural productivity, village com- 
munities often isolated from the more cosmo- 
politan influences of the great cities, and the de- 
pressing effects of overpopulation relative to the 
potentials of native technologies applied to ac- 
cessible resource endowments. These problems 
are perhaps best, or rather most unfortunately, 
illustrated in the case of India which is struggling 
courageously, within a democratic frame of po- 
litical reference, to raise levels of living and to 
reach the threshold of sustained economic growth 
for some 400 million people. 


In contrast with India, and for that matter 
East Asia, Southeast Asia taken as a whole is 
relatively sparsely populated. Although the den- 
sity of rural population on the deltaic rice lands 
of southern Burma, in the lower Chao Phya 
lowland, in Java, in northern Vietnam, and in 
portions of the Philippines is as high as any in the 
world, population density on the average is much 
less than that of India or the Far East. Large areas 
remain open for migration and settlement. One 
significant consequence is the fact that Southeast 
Asia is a major exporter of agricultural produce, 
both foodstuffs and otherwise, although there are 
substantial areas in Java, Vietnam, and the Philip- 
pines where levels of living are as low as in India. 
Rice is the chief food export from Burma, Thai- 
land, and parts of Indochina, most of it going to 
India, Japan, and formerly the Chinese coastal 
cities, the remainder serving to make up Java’s 
food deficit and that of Malaya, including Singa- 
pore, which produces only half the rice it con- 
sumes. 

Although the system of agricultural organiza- 
tion in Southeast Asia resembles that of India 
and yields are low, the expansion of paddy lands 
especially in the last century, the greater relia- 
bility of rainfall, and a relatively less dense popu- 
lation, have done much to relieve the kinds of 
economic stresses which tear continuously at 
India. Plantation exports of rubber, palm oil, 


tea, coffee, and spices also aid the gross economy, 
and their effect on the native, partly subsistence 
economy is becoming increasingly great. South- 
east Asia, moreover, possesses a relative abun- 
dance of easily accessible mineral deposits, ill- 
balanced for an industrial economy, but sufficient 
to encourage some industrial development and 
attract foreign capital. Exports of tin, iron ore, 
bauxite, and petroleum bring substantial reve- 
nues to the Southeast Asian nations. 


Southeast Asia, with the exceptions noted pre- 
viously, presents a “demographic anomaly,” 
which continues to baffle geographers and demog- 
raphers alike. Squeezed like a giant pomelo be- 
tween the great mass of India on the one hand and 
China on the other, it is surprising that the iden- 
tities of the Southeast Asian peoples have been 
so clearly retained. The Chinese in the realm, 
though a major economic force in several areas 
as in Malaya, number in all no more than 12 
millions. Indian nationals, chiefly from southern 
India, form only very small minorities except 
in Burma and Malaya to which they were im- 
ported by the British. That Chinese and Indian 
ethnic elements are as small as they are cannot 
be explained simply in terms of physical geo- 
graphic deterrents to large-scale migration into 
Southeast Asia. More significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that before the Western powers acquired 
control of most of the region, the populations 
of both India and China were much less than 
they are today, external emigration, though not 
uncommon, was on a small scale, and domestic 
frontiers remained open to settlement. In the 
Chinese case,T’ai-wan was a sparsely settled agri- 
cultural frontier long after 1800; in the Indian 
case, Assam was a wilderness of tropical rain 
forest and terai even after that. By the time the 
increasingly adverse man-land ratios in India 
and China had begun to provoke mass migra- 
tions, official clamps on immigration by the 
colonial governments, with Thailand following 
suit, had been imposed. 

Nevertheless, the influences of both China and 
India are clearly marked in Southeast Asia, not 
merely by the presence of their nationals as mi- 
norities, but by the ‘intricate blending of their 
contributions with the indigenous culture com- 
plexes. The soaring rooftrees of the Siamese wat 
is found throughout the Malay world; Thai re- 
ligious values and rituals are of Ceylonese Thera- 
vada Buddhist origin; the fierce, glazed lions 
which stand guard forever outside the temples, 
however, are unmistakably Chinese. 
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The Sino-Japanese realm, the Far East, dis- 
plays many of the characteristics of the rest of the 
Asiatic Triangle. Agriculture is the chief basis 
for livelihood, and again it is a labor-intensive, 
largely subsistence agriculture which emphasizes 
paddy cultivation. Settlement is concentrated in 
river valleys and lowlands where greater amounts 
of level land and more reliable sources of water 
are available. The traditional world view of the 
bulk of the people within the realm is still 
strongly circumscribed by the nature of the 
village or family unit of organization. 

Yet, the Far East is differentiated basically 
from the rest of the Orient in that China, Japan, 
and Korea are middle-latitude countries, with 
temperate climates and winters characterized 
more by cold than by aridity. Clothes are worn 
for warmth, not simply display, and housing 
provides protection against cold and often snow, 
not merely against a baking sun or tropical down- 
pours. Furthermore, whereas the climatic con- 
trasts apparent in most of southern Asia are 
functions more of vertical than latitudinal differ- 
entiation, in the Far East proper the range of 
climatic types is comparable to that between New 
Orleans and Winnipeg. 

Climatic variations and extremes are most no- 
table northward and westward toward the inte- 
rior. The southeast China coast is washed by a 
warm current, the Kuro Shio, similar to the Gulf 
Stream, which also skirts the Pacific coasts of 
southern Japan. Western Japan’s climate is less 
moderate and more continental than that of the 
east; the climate of Korea is markedly more con- 
tinental and extreme than Japan’s; and the 
climate of northern China becomes more con- 
tinental not only northward, but also westward. 
Since the shallow Yellow Sea fails to exert an 
ameliorative climatic effect along the North 
China coast except for short distances inland, ex- 
treme seasonal temperature variations prevail, 
and the temperature curve for Peking, only go 
miles from the sea, bears a striking resemblance 
to that of Minneapolis. 


The map of the Far East is dominated by the 
seemingly monolithic, but highly diversified bulk 
of China. Larger than the United States, China 
stretches almost 3,000 miles from east to west 
and over 2,000 miles from northern Manchuria 
to Hainan Island. It is, however, in the eastern 
third of that great territory, in the valleys of the 
major east-flowing rivers, that most Chinese are 
to be found. Here also are the great cities, and 
here are most of the known nonagricultural 


resources which may again make China great. 

Apart from the West, where frontier condi- 
tions prevail, there are at least two Chinas, North 
and South. This simple division is made in terms 
of the grossest measure, the crop associations 
which characterize Chinese agriculture. In South 
China, that is, China roughly south of 33 degrees 
north latitude, the overwhelmingly dominant 
crop is wet-rice grown in basins and river bot- 
toms, on terraces on the lower slopes of valley 
margins, and on land reclaimed from coastal 
marshes. In the uplands, maize is the most im- 
portant crop where water for paddy cultivation 
is not available, and wheat, sweet potatoes, rape, 
tea, sugar cane, barley, soybeans, and vegetables 
round off the crop associations. Double-cropping 
is common; in farthest South China, paddy is 
double-cropped; elsewhere paddy may be alter- 
nated with a winter grain such as wheat, barley, 
or millet, or with vegetables. Water in general is 
abundant, and the limit to agricultural activity 
is set primarily by the degree of slope. 

In North China, however, there are upwards of 
250 million Chinese who seldom if ever taste 
rice. Here wheat, millet, and kao-liang, a grain 
sorghum, are the most important grains, and 
although some double-cropping is practiced, it is 
of small importance when compared with the 
total area under cultivation. Water is a scarce 
resource. Drought is common except when the 
Yellow or Huai Rivers or their tributaries are 
in spate, when a superabundance of water raises 
havoc with the countryside and hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile alluvial land are 
inundated and laid waste. In Manchuria almost 
no double-cropping is practiced, and the agricul- 
tural system focuses upon the production of kao- 
liang, soybeans, and, in the north, wheat. Al- 
though farm units before recent consolidations 
were larger in North China than in the South, 
yields per unit area and per capita are generally 
lower, and when drought or flood strikes, the im- 
pact is much greater. The famine areas of 
China are for the most part not in the South, 
but in the North, where paradoxically there is 
a far greater area of cultivated land and where 
soils are more fertile. 

China’s ability to feed itself is a much debated 
problem. Before the war substantial quantities 
of rice and wheat were imported, although pri- 
marily for use in the coastal cities. China’s trans- 
portation system was inadequate to carry grain 
from food-surplus to food-deficit areas, and waste 
due to inefficient processing and the absence of 
suitable storage facilities was prevalent. However, 
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the reincorporation of Manchuria into the 
Chinese economy has added a source of surplus 
foodstuffs which formerly went to Korea and 
Japan, and a reconstructed railway network is 
assisting in their distribution. In any case, the 
productivity of Chinese agriculture has been 
much greater than that of India or the countries 
of Southeast Asia, per acre yields are higher, and 
the percentage of land double-cropped on the 
whole much greater. The possibilities for expand- 
ing the productivity of Chinese agriculture, there- 
fore, may be less in the long run than in south- 
ern Asia. 

Nevertheless, since the accession to power by 
the Peking government, China’s imports of food 
have ceased, and the regime has pursued a re- 
markable program directed toward increasing 
agricultural production. This program has in- 
cluded giant flood-control and drainage and ir- 
rigation projects as part of integrated river basin 
development plans, more efficient utilization of 
farm-originated fertilizers, and a virtually com- 
plete reorganization of Chinese agriculture. This 
reorganization has proceeded by stages in which 
farmers gradually were enlisted in cooperative 
enterprises, then in collective farms, and cli- 
mactically in huge rural communes each num- 
bering thousands of people and replacing hun- 
dreds of the agglomerated villages which formerly 
dominated China’s rural landscape. The social 
consequences of these revolutionary reforms are 
far from clear, but the short-run economic con- 
sequences appear to mean greater agricultural 
output (over 200 million tons of grain equiva- 
lents in 1958 as compared with a prewar peak of 
150 millions) to feed a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation approaching 650 millions. 

China is not ill-endowed with nonagricultural 
resources. She ranks third among the nations in 
coal reserves and relatively high in several of the 
lesser metallic minerals—tin, antimony, tungsten. 
However, both iron ore and aluminum ore re- 
serves are relatively modest, and proven petro- 
leum reserves are small. Potentially large mineral 
resources, however, may exist in China’s still 
barely explored West. Forest resources are re- 
stricted primarily to the southwest and to Man- 
churia, and in the past it has been cheaper to 
import construction lumber for the coastal cities 
from across the Pacific. Thus, the evidence points 
to considerable industrialization potentials in 
China, but in terms moderate compared with 
Western standards, and very low in terms of per 
capita production. 

In spite of conspicuous resource limitations, 


however, industrialization has proceeded at an 
extraordinarily rapid pace since 1950. By 1952, 
most of the Japanese industrial complex in Man- 
churia had been rehabilitated. By 1957, indus- 
trial output had nearly doubled over 1952. As 
measures of this development, coal production 
had increased from 63.5 million tons in 1952 to 
117 million tons in 1957; electrical power pro- 
duction from 7.3 billion kwh to 18.9 billions; 
and steel ingot production from 1.35 million tons 
to 5 million. The exceedingly ambitious goals for 
1962 are double those of 1957. If attained, these 
goals would make China one of the major in- 
dustrial countries in the world in terms of gross, 
though not per capita, production. 

From the geographical point of view, China’s 
immediate problem remains the effective areal 
organization of her resources. The traditional 
Chinese pattern of organization has been in large 
part latitudinal: South China, Central China or 
the Yangtze valley, North China, chiefly the 
North China plain with its peripheral loesslands 
and coal fields; and the Northeast, Manchuria. 
Present political and economic planning has 
fostered development primarily in the North- 
east and the North rather than in the South, 
and an increasing dependence on north-south 
railways for binding the country together. Even 
Hsin-chiang, traditionally too inaccessible from 
the Chinese ecumene to be easily controlled, is 
being brought within China's effective territory 
by a new pattern of political and transportational 
organization which appears to be welding the dis- 
parate, formerly semi-autonomous regions of the 
country into an integrated whole. 

The external political geography of China is 
dominated by the presence of the longest con- 
tinuous land boundary in the world, that be- 
tween China and the U.S.S.R., including its Outer 
Mongolian satellite, and the absence of a “shatter 
belt” of countries such as is found in Eastern 
Europe. To the extent that the Soviet Union is 
an Asiatic country, it is not merely a neighbor of 
China, but also an active co-participant in the 
administration and development of the Asiatic 
heartland, historically a region of conflict be- 
tween the two powers. 


In contrast to China, Japan is insular, compact, 
highly organized both vertically in terms of a 
traditional social structure and horizontally in 
terms of areal organization. Furthermore, Japan 
has advanced to the point where, despite its peas- 
ant population core, it has become an industrial- 
ized nation. Over a quarter of its labor force is 
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engaged in manufacturing, and less than half in 
agriculture. 

Japan’s development has been compared often 
with that of the British Isles, also an insular 
country on the continental margins of Eurasia, 
but the differences are considerable. British in- 
dustrialization took place on the basis of sub- 
stantial resources of coal and iron, with capital 
derived from two centuries of active trading 
and colonial expansion, by means of a new tech- 
nology as yet unused on a large scale anywhere 
else in the world, and for markets internally de- 
veloped from the inflow of colonial and com- 
mercial wealth and externally developed on an 
adjacent continent from similar sources. 

Japan, however, began her period of change 
with a meager resource endowment, with almost 
no capital, with little commercial experience and 
no colonies for over 200 years, with no assured 
markets for her produce, and in the face of the 
already completed industrialization of Britain, 
most of western Europe, and to a large extent, the 
United States. 

Japan cannot feed herself and must import 
20 percent of her food supply, but the Japanese 
have done a great deal with relatively little. Set- 
tlement, both rural and urban, is concentrated 
on a series of coastal or intermontane riverine 
plains, of minute size compared with those of 
China and India, but as densely populated. 
Rugged terrain and slopes over 15 degrees pre- 
dominate, leaving less than 25 percent of the 
country level enough for agriculture. After sub- 
tracting land unsuitable for other reasons, or 
occupied for urban land uses, communications 
facilities, and the like, there remains only 16 
percent of Japan’s land surface under cultiva- 
tion. This may be compared with India’s 40 per- 
cent, France’s 46 percent, and China Proper’s 
27 percent. If all of China were considered, how- 
ever, the percentage of area under cultivation 
would be about 12 percent. 

Japanese agricultural practices are among the 
more intensive in the world. Yields are high, and 
double-cropping covers almost a third of the cul- 
tivated area, but climatic conditions do not 
permit the double-cropping of rice. Thus, al- 
though per harvest yields of rice are half again 
as high on the average as those of China, the fact 
that South China can double-crop rice, brings the 
gross Chinese-per-acre-annual-rice yield close to 
the Japanese figure. Northern Japan raises lesser 
quantities of rice and greater quantities of har- 
dier grains, and the crop associations in northern 
Honshu and Hokkaido, where double-cropping 


is not possible, resemble those of New England, a 
region of comparable climate. Yields are main- 
tained by an unparalleled expenditure of fertili- 
zers, including both organic wastes and commer- 
cial fertilizers, and relatively few Japanese farm- 
ers permit themselves the supposed luxury of 
raising livestock, even swine, as do the Chinese. 
Fragmentation of land holdings remains a serious 
problem, but tenancy and debt have been much 
reduced by thorough-going land reform under 
SCAP auspices. 

In spite of her food problem, Japan possesses 
the highest material level of living in Asia, but 
the pressure of an expanding population of go 
millions on a land about the size of California is 
enormous. Japan’s non-agricultural resources are 
limited. Only coal, among the basic industrial 
minerals, is present in abundance, but average 
annual production is only 20 percent greater than 
that consumed in the Chicago area alone. There 
is no petroleum, little iron ore, few of the lesser 
metals, only sulfur among the fertilizer raw ma- 
terials, little coking coal, and not enough salt 
despite the omnipresent sea. Forest resources are 
considerable, but not great enough to meet the 
total demand. The losses of Karafuto’s coal, oil, 
timber, and fish; of T’ai-wan’s rice and sugar; of 
Korea’s rice and minerals; of Manchuria’s soy 
bean cake and pig iron; and North China’s cok- 
ing coal; all have left great gaps in Japan’s pat- 
tern of raw-material supply. Most of these raw 
materials and foodstuffs can be purchased from 
southeast Asia or other lesser developed areas, 
but only if Japanese manufactures are permitted 
in these regional markets and if costs are kept 
low. The maintenance of these low costs depends 
in part on the rationalization of Japanese in- 
dustry, still a peculiar amalgam of large and 
cottage industry, on the availability of relatively 
low-cost raw material imports, and on the reduc- 
tion of hidden imports, especially with regard to 
shipping costs, by the reconstitution of a mer- 
chant marine able to carry most of Japan’s trade. 

The advantages Japan possesses in this struggle 
for national survival are her advantageous situa- 
tion along the major shipping routes of the 
North Pacific; her experience in world-wide 
commercial activities; a considerable body of 
labor, skilled relative to labor in the rest of the 
Triangle; and a highly organized social structure 
which lends remarkable cohesive to the national 
effort. By 1956, real national income per capita 
had exceeded the 1939 peak and industrial pro- 
duction was nearly double that year, despite im- 
balances in international trade and a rapidly ex- 
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panding population which had the advantage, 
however, of providing an enlarged domestic 
market for Japanese industry. 


The place of Korea in the economic geography 
of the Far East presents the greatest enigma of 
all, in part because of the radical changes that 
followed her release from Japanese control. The 
occupance patterns of Korea bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of both China and Japan, 
with dense populations localized on relatively 
limited areas of lowland, engaged for the most 
part in agriculture centering about wet-rice culti- 
vation, using the severely eroded upland areas 
almost solely as sources of fuel. Double-cropping, 
as in Japan, is practiced in the south; single- 
cropping in the north, where paddy gives way to 
millet and barley as the chief grains. Japan used 
Korea, her chief prewar trading partner, as a 
source of raw materials, mainly rice (two-thirds 
of Japan’s prewar imports) and coal, iron ore, 
pig iron, cement, and fertilizer materials. In- 
dustry, based upon local coal, metallic minerals, 
and hydroelectric power, was concentrated in the 
northern half of the peninsula. The development 
of agriculture and industry in Korea primarily 
benefited Japan, not Korea, and the Korean 
rice surplus was drawn for the most part from 
the diet of the Korean farmer, who sold his rice 


at low prices and bought imported Manchurian 
millet. 

On the basis of known resource endowments, 
Korea would in any case present a problem in 
the Far East, not incomparable with India, and 
even more serious in the absence of a skilled 
bureaucracy and the almost complete absence of 
experienced technicians among the go million 
Koreans. But with its division into two hostile 
parts, any planned program of integrated devel- 
opment using the power, minerals, and forest 
resources of the North in association with the 
agricultural resources of the South became in- 
conceivable. Thus, South Korea remains depend- 
ent on American largess, and North Korea on 
Russian and Chinese assistance. 

In summary, the orientation of commercial and 
political power in the Far East has been altered 
radically, with the major shift in power focus 
from Japan, a peripherally located, ‘maritime 
power, to China, continental, and assuredly a 
land power. The immediate consequence of this 
shift has been an increased concern on the part 
of the other continental rimland countries with 
regard to their landward, and therefore China- 
oriented, boundaries. What haunts them is, in 
short, the possible substitution of a revitalized 
China for Japan in another “Greater East Asian 
Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 





U. S. FAR EASTERN POLICY 
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who characterize our position as “inflexible” or 
“unrealistic.” As to what policy is most realistic, 
only time can tell. But there is little doubt that 
the only way in which to resist successfully the 
utterly inflexible program of Communist world 
revolution is to counter it with an equally rigid 
opposition of our own. World War II must have 
proved the merits of a positive inflexibility in 
the face of implacable enemies. 

These differences of view focus most clearly on 
the question of the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, where the Re- 
public of China now holds the seat. If and when 
the majority of nations in the U.N. Assembly 
should come to recommend to the Security Coun- 
cil that Communist China be admitted, and if at 
that time a majority in the Security Council 


should be in favor of such a step, the only re- 
course we could have would be to exercise our 
right of veto under the Charter. This veto power 
was written into the Charter in 1945, and with- 
out it the Charter could never have been ap- 
proved by any of the major powers. While today 
we usually enjoy the support of a majority in the 
Security Council, we seem prone to forget that 
we may in the future, as does the U.S.S.R. today, 
sometime find ourselves in a minority of one 
when it comes to interests we hold vital. The 
veto would then be the ultimate sanction against 
the admission of Communist China to the U.N. 
Perhaps we may hope that some day that country 
will be delivered from the despotism that now 
rules it, but until then our present policy seems 
likely to persist. 
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HE need for studying about the countries 

of East Asia has been stressed elsewhere 

in this issue, but it is worth stating again 
that this area of the world is important to Ameri- 
cans not only, or even primarily, because of its 
contemporary problems and their implications 
for our foreign policy in a period of acute inter- 
national tension, but also because here are civ- 
ilizations which are in themselves worthy of our 
attention for their contributions through the cen- 
turies to universal human knowledge and expe- 
rience and to our own Western tradition. The 
urgent need for Americans to understand the 
East Asian peoples and their civilizations makes 
all the more important the availability of ade- 
quate resources for teaching about these coun- 
tries. 


The most important resource, of course, is 
the teacher, but most teachers, like other adult 
Americans, have had little opportunity to inform 
themselves about East Asia because they are prod- 
ucts of an educational system which is, by tradi- 
tion and for understandable reasons, largely Eu- 
rope-centered and has generally ignored the non- 
Western world. A growing number of colleges 
and universities throughout the country are 
offering courses for undergraduates, including 
prospective teachers, who have no intention of 
becoming specialists on this area of the world 
but who desire to know something of its peoples 
and their traditions as a part of a general liberal 
education. For teachers in service, there are also 
increasing opportunities to acquire background 
on the countries of East Asia through courses 
during the school year offered by extension divi- 
sions of universities or individual school systems 
and through special summer programs for teach- 
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ers sponsored by The Asia Foundation, Asia 
Society, Japan Society, and China Institute in 
various parts of the country. (A list of these sum- 
mer programs, some of which offer scholarships 
for teachers, may be obtained on request from 
the Educational Director of the Asia Society, 18 
East 50th St., New York 22.) 


Opportunities for formal study provide a use- 
ful introduction to the literature on the coun- 
tries and peoples of East Asia, but the substantial 
amount of available material makes biblio- 
graphic guidance indispensable. The most com- 
prehensive source for material in Western lan- 
guages is the Bibliography of Asian Studies, pub- 
lished annually by the Association for Asian 
Studies (P.O. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
$4). The Bibliography is published as a separate 
number of the Journal of Asian Studies which 
is available in most larger libraries. The Bibliog- 
raphy is arranged topically and by country so 
that it is possible for a user interested in a particu- 
lar subject to see at a glance what has been pub- 
lished recently on that subject, but it is not an- 
notated and may, therefore, pose problems for 
persons without a fairly substantial background 
in the study of East Asia in determining what is 
of general significance and what is more highly 
specialized. 

There are a number of very useful selected an- 
notated bibliographies which should prove help- 
ful to teachers for their own background reading, 
and in some instances, for their students’. The 
Service Center for Teachers of History of the 
American Historical Association (400 A St., S.E., 
Washington 3) has recently issued a new title in 
its pamphlet series, Chinese History: A Biblio- 
graphic Review, by Charles O. Hucker (1958, 
single copies 50 cents), and is currently planning 
another pamphlet on Japanese history in 1959. 
The Japan Society (18 East 50th St., New York 22) 
has available a basic introductory bibliography 
on Japan compiled by Professor Hyman Kublin 
of Brooklyn College, What Shall I Read on Japan 
(1957, single copies free), as does the Asia Society 
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(same address) on all Asian countries (An Intro- 
ductory Reading Guide to Asia, compiled by Hy- 
man Kublin; 1958, single copies free). 

Somewhat more detailed but nonetheless use- 
ful for teachers because of their topical arrange- 
ment are A Syllabus of the History of Chinese 
Civilization and Culture, by L. C. Goodrich and 
H. C. Fenn (China Society of America, 125 East 
65th St., New York 21; 1958, $1.50); Basic Bibli- 
ography on China, compiled by Y. P. Mei (China 
Institute in America, 125 East 65th St., New York 
21; 1956, single copies 12 cents each to cover post- 
age); and A Select List of Books on the Civiliza- 
tion of the Orient, prepared by the Association of 
British Orientalists (Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York 11; 1955, $1.60). The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations (333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14) has published several selected annotated 
bibliographies on various countries and regions 
of Asia which stress materials on contemporary 
developments in political and economic fields; in- 
cluded in this series of useful bibliographies is 
China: Selected List of References (1957, 50 
cents). 


The principal scholarly periodicals dealing 
with the countries of East Asia and published in 
the United States are the Journal of Asian Studies, 
published by the Association for Asian Studies, 
and Pacific Affairs and Far Eastern Survey, both 
published by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
While some articles in these journals are of a 
fairly specialized nature, others treat topics of 
current interest to teachers; also helpful for 
teachers are the book review sections which pro- 
vide critical comments on recently published 
books on Asia. In addition to American periodi- 
cals on Asia, there are numerous others published 
in Europe and Asia which have useful material 
and some of which should be available in most 
larger libraries. Most general journals also in- 
clude occasional articles on East Asian topics. 
Here the list is almost limitless, but by way of 
example and because cf their special interest for 
social studies teachers, mention might be made 
of the American Historical Review, American Po- 
litical Science Review, and Foreign Affairs, pub- 
lished by the American Historical Association, 
American Political Science Association, and 
Council on Foreign Relations respectively. The 
Bibliography of Asian Studies is a convenient 
reference source in locating pertinent articles in 
the general journals. 

A number of general periodicals from time to 
time devote entire issues to East Asian subjects, 


and some of these may be suitable for student 
use, as well as teacher background. For example, 
several issues of Current History, the American 
Geographical Society’s Focus, the Headline Series 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and Vital Is- 
sues, published by the Center for Information on 
America, have dealt with East Asian countries in 
recent years. 


Surveys of Asian coverage in social studies 
textbooks indicate that while the situation has 
improved considerably in the past decade and a 
half, most texts leave much to be desired in the 
quality and quantity of their treatment of the 
countries of East Asia. This suggests the impor- 
tance of pamphlets and other types of materials 
like those cited in the preceding paragraph to 
supplement the textbooks. Here again, there is 
a great deal of material, either for student use 
or for teacher background; several examples are 
given in the department, “Pamphlets and Gov- 
ernment Publications,” in this issue of Social 
Education. 

Packets of helpful materials for teachers, such 
as those produced by the Japan and Asia So- 
cieties (addresses above) on Japan and South- 
east Asia (including the Philippines) respectively, 
should also be noted in this context; these pack- 
ets include not only pamphlet materials but also 
bibliographies, film lists, classroom pictures, and 
maps, and are available for $1 each. (A new edi- 
tion of the Japan Society packet is in preparation 
and will be available in September, 1959; the Asia 
Society packet on Southeast Asia is available now.) 

Official publications, both of our own govern- 
ment and of the embassies and other agencies in 
this country of East Asian governments, are an- 
other resource for teaching about the area, but 
a word of caution about their classroom use is 
necessary. Such publications, by their very na- 
ture, tend to reflect official viewpoints, and com- 
plete dependence on these materials is rarely 
sufficient for securing a well-rounded perspective 
on a particular country and its problems. This 
limitation applies in greater or lesser degree to 
the materials which might be suitable for use 
in the schools issued by all governments, includ- 
ing our own. 

The Japanese government has perhaps the 
most balanced and extensive information pro- 
gram in the United States of any of the East 
Asian countries; the Information Office of the 
Japanese Consulate General in New York (3 East 
54th St.) can supply materials on a variety of 
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aspects of Japanese life. The Korean Pacific 
Press (1828 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6), 
a semi-official association of Korean newspapers, 
has a packet of materials for teachers and pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Korean Survey. The 
Chinese News Service (1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
20), an agency of the Republic of China, issues 
a newsletter on current developments in Nation- 
alist China and other informational materials. 
The Philippine Embassy in Washington (1617 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) distributes a variety of 
materials, including a series of pamphlets on 
different aspects of Philippine life published by 
the Cultural Foundation of the Philippines in 
Manila. And our own Department of State from 
time to time issues publications dealing with East 
Asia and our relations with this part of the 
world. The regular department on pamphlets 
and government publications in this issue com- 
ments in greater detail on some government ma- 
terials. 


Audio-visual resources are an effective supple- 
ment to the printed word in studying about the 
countries and peoples of East Asia. There are a 
number of films on these countries, and one of 
the principal problems for most teachers is 
locating the particular film most satisfactory for 
his or her purposes. Perhaps the best source of 
information on films for all East Asian countries 
is the critically annotated Films on Asia: Selected 
List, compiled by the Asia Society (address above; 
single copies free). Also selected and annotated 
is Documentary Films on Japan, issued by the 
Japan Society (address above; single copies free.) 
Less selective and descriptively, rather than criti- 
cally, annotated but still useful are Japan—China 
—Korea: Recent Films, Mainly Since 1950, pre- 
pared by Miss Emelyn Waltz (New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 1958, single 
copies free); and the lists of films included in 
A Selected Bibliography of Books, Films, Film- 
slides, Records, and Exhibitions About Asia, com- 
piled by the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25; 1957, 25 cents), and in Teaching Aids 
for Developing International Understanding: 
The Philippines, issued by the Educational Ma- 
terials Laboratory of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Washington 25; 1957, single copies free to 
teachers). 

The final two sources cited at the end of the 
preceding paragraph cover not only films but also 
slides and filmstrips, wall maps and charts, rec- 
ords, and other audio-visual resources, as well as 


books, pamphlets and periodical articles. The de- 
partment, “Sight and Sound in Social Studies,” 
in this issue of Social Education gives more de- 
tailed comment on various types of audio-visual 
resources on East Asia. 

Traveling exhibitions on Asian art and other 
subjects are also a helpful resource for teachers, 
and there are several organizations circulating 
such exhibitions, among which are the following: 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington 25), Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts (1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28), Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation 
(4700 Morgan Dr., Chevy Chase, Maryland), 
Robert Lee Gallery (Newtown, Connecticut), and 
the Japan and Asia Societies (addresses above). 
Catalogues or lists of available exhibits may be 
obtained upon request. While the costs of these 
exhibits are modest (in some cases involving no 
more than the expense of shipping to the next 
point of exhibition), it may be difficult for some 
school systems to provide the necessary funds; in 
such cases, the local museum or some community 
organization might be willing to cooperate in 
sponsoring an exhibit. 


Traveling exhibitions, of course, are no substi- 
tute for major museum collections in providing 
insight into the cultures and rich artistic tradi- 
tions of the East Asian peoples. The United 
States is well endowed with important collections 
of Oriental art located in museums in various 
parts of the country. The resources and activities 
of these museums, as well as programs relating 
to Asia of colleges and universities, libraries, pro- 
fessional organizations, and a variety of other 
educational and cultural groups, are described 
in American Institutions and Organizations In- 
terested in Asia: A Reference Directory, edited 
by Ward Morehouse (Taplinger Publishing Com- 
pany, 119 West 57th St., New York 19; 1957, 
soft cover edition $7.50). This directory, which 
should be available in most larger libraries, in- 
cludes information on a number of institutions 
and organizations which offer resources of in- 
terest to teachers. 

It is not possible, in such a brief discussion as 
this, to touch upon all the important resources 
for teaching about East Asia in the schools, and 
much that might have been mentioned has of 
necessity been omitted. But this discussion should 
provide some guidelines to available resources 
for those teachers who are seeking to introduce 
their students to the East Asian peoples and their 
civilizations which have contributed so much to 
human history. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








For assistance in helping us locate materials 
on the Far East for review in this issue we are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Ward Morehouse of the 
Asia Society. He not only has contributed an arti- 
cle on teaching resources, which appears on pages 
174-176 of this issue, but also has sent this re- 
viewer a carton of pamphlet materials on East 
Asia together with his own brief annotation of 
each title. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals on the 
Far East 

Now in its tenth year, Focus, published 
monthly by the American Geographical Society 
(Broadway at 156th St., New York 32: 6-page 
leaflet, 15 cents each, $1 per year) provides ex- 
cellent articles on the geography behind the news. 
Its issues on the Far East include “Hongkong” 
(Nov. 1953), “Formosa” (April 1955), and 
“China’s Resources for Heavy Industry” (Nov. 
1958). 

In the past we have reviewed the excellent 
booklets prepared by the North Central Associa- 
tions Foreign Relations Project and written 
specifically for secondary-school students. In- 
cluded among these is Chinese Dilemma (Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10: 50 cents) which stresses the importance of 
examining how the world situation appears 
through Chinese eyes before attempting to arrive 
at our own conclusions concerning the Chinese 
problem. 

Mark Plummer’s A Short History of Japan 
(University of Kansas Summer Institute on Asia, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 24 p. 10 cents) presents a brief 
discussion of Japan’s history and contemporary 
problems. It was prepared by a high school 
teacher especially for student use and was edited 
by Professor George Beckmann of the University 
of Kansas History Department and a recognized 
authority on East Asian history. On its final page, 
ten of the fifteen books cited for further reading 
‘are recommended for high school libraries, 
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Should the U. S. Change Its China Policy? 
(Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th St., New York 17: 78 p. 35 cents) fea- 
tures two articles, one arguing that the United 
States should, the other that the United States 
should not, change its China policy. The last few 
pages, as is true with all of the Headline Series, 
provide the reader with a discussion guide that 
includes references both to printed and to visual 
materials. 

Vital Issues, now in its eight year, is pub- 
lished monthly, September through June, by the 
Center For Information on America (Washing- 
ton, Conn.) for an annual subscription price of 
$3, or 35 cents per copy. These four-page discus- 
sion guides are designed for secondary-school use 
and each month focus on a particular current 
problem, The November 1958 issue, for example, 
was entitled, Our China Policy: Change It or 
Leave as Is? Specially prepared maps and other 
visual materials enchance the usefulness of these 
guides. 

The magazine Current History (Events Pub- 
lishing Co., 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6: 
$7 a year or 65 cents per copy) should need no 
introduction to history teachers. This monthly 
magazine of world affairs achieves an excellent 
balance between historical background material 
and up-to-date analysis of current happenings. 
Several of their recent issues are devoted exclu- 
sively to Far Eastern subjects, as can be seen in the 
sub-titles of the following issues: ““The Far East 
in the Free World” (July 1956), “Communist 
China’s Foreign Policy” (Dec. 1957), “Report on 
Japan” (April 1958), and “Report on Communist 
China” (Dec. 1958). 

The Chemical Corn Exchange Bank (165 
Broadway, New York 15) publishes International 
Economic Survey (single copies free) on partic- 
ular countries or areas. Japan was the subject of 
the February 1956 issue and the Philippines 
were featured in January 1958. The treatment 
understandably emphasizes economic develop- 
ments, but some general background information 
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that should prove helpful to social studies teachers 
is also provided. 

Japan: A Report on Business and Trade (The 
First National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
St., New York 15: 23 p. Single copies free) pre- 
sents a review of the Japanese economy replete 
with illustrations and an abundance of graphic 
materials. 

Major Topics on China and Japan: A Hand- 
book for Teachers (Institute of Pacific Relations, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14: 326 p. $3.50), 
edited by Harold C. Hinton and Marius B. Jan- 
sen, professors of history respectively at George- 
town University and the University of Washing- 
ton, is an extremely useful publication for teach- 
ers. It was developed during two seminars on Far 
Eastern civilization at Harvard University in 
the summers of 1955 and 1956, seminars com- 
posed of selected secondary-school teachers as- 
sisted by professional historians and others having 
particular competence on Far Eastern affairs. The 
handbook provides background information, 
analysis and interpretation, and annotated lists 
of reading resources. Although first published in 
1957, this interesting and informative publication 
should have continuing usefulness in the years to 


come. 
Prepared by prospective social studies teachers 


under the guidance of Professor Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy of Brogklyn College, resource units on 
Japan (50 cents), China (40 cents), and South- 
east Asia including the Philippines (30 cents) 
are available from World Affairs Materials 
(Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10) and contain 
background information and suggestions for 
teaching, as well as references for further read- 


ing. 
Government Publications on the 
Far East 


Japan Today is a 24-page, illustrated booklet 
available without charge from the Japanese In- 
formation Office (Consulate General of Japan, 3 
East 54th St., New York 22). This informative 
and interesting booklet reviews Japan’s historical 
traditions, her present-day economy, her govern- 
ment, and her cultural setting. 

Teachers may ask to have their names placed 
on the mailing list for Japan Report and Facts 
About Japan, both available without charge from 
the Japanese Information Office (address above). 
The former is a semi-monthly information bul- 
letin and the latter is issued from time to time 
on particular topics relating to Japanese affairs. 
Both are printed with an attractive format and 


can be filed in standard three-ring notebooks for 
ready reference. 

Korean Survey is a free monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Korean Pacific Press (1828 Jefferson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6), an organization 
sponsored by an association of South Korean 
newspapers. While its treatment of political is- 
sues reflects the points of view of the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, Korean Survey 
nevertheless contains a good deal of useful in- 
formation about Korea and her culture. Also 
available on request from the Korean Pacific 
Press is the little illustrated pamphlet, Guide to 
Korea (24 p.) and a Teacher’s Packet on Korea 
which includes the informative Introduction to 
Korea (37 p.). 

The Voice of Korea ($2 for annual subscrip- 
tion) is a leaflet published by the Korean Affairs 
Institute (1507 M St., N.W., Washington 5), 
which is strongly anti-Communist but also anti- 
Rhee. Generally more suitable in format and 
style for adult reading this publication contains 
useful analysis and interpretation that should 
add considerably to teachers’ backgrounds on 
Korean affairs. 

The Cultural Affairs Division of the Embassy 
of the Philippines (Washington 6) makes avail- 
able without charge a packet of materials on the 
Philippines for teachers. Various other materials 
available from the Philippine Embassy include 
The Philippines (28 p.), which is filled with 
beautiful photographs depicting many aspects of 
Philippine life and culture, and a series of little 
booklets on Philippine Life, which describe, for 
example, the music, writing, and folk dances of 
the islands. 

Leaflets and press releases from the Chinese 
News Service (1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20) re- 
flect the official position of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, but nevertheless provide a good deal of 
useful information. 

A little over a year ago, the United States De- 
partment of State published Japan: Free World 
Ally (U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25: 55 p. 25 cents). This pamphlet includes 
general background material on the land and 
people of Japan, and analyzes a wide variety of 
current problems and issues. The analysis this 
booklet makes of Japan and her problems points 
to an inescapable conclusion. “The free world’s 
interest in a strong and stable Japan goes beyond 
the friendly desire of free people. . . . It is, as 
well, a vital concern that the industrial resources 
of Japan continue to be used for the mutual eco- 
nomic advancement of the free world.” 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Asia in Sight and Sound 


With the possible exception of Africa, there is 
no part of the world which needs more attention 
in our curriculum than does East Asia. Miscon- 
ceptions, fuzzy generalities, and gross ignorance 
have long characterized our information concern- 
ing this portion of the world. Ward Morehouse 
of The Asia Society has taken a long step in help- 
ing teachers to do a better job in this area by 
providing valuable suggestions and source infor- 
mation in his article on “Resources for Teaching 
About East Asia,” which begins on page 174 of 
this issue of Social Education. 

The list of motion pictures which may be ob- 
tained on East Asia is quite long. Unfortunately, 
many of the films are badly dated. Teachers inter- 
ested in securing annotated lists of available films 
will find several mentioned in Mr. Morehouse’s 
article. . 


General Sources 


Pictures, maps, tour booklets, and other aids 
are often obtainable from the tourist bureaus and 
consulates of the various countries. The Embassy 
of Pakistan has, for instance, a “Pakistan Packet” 
which includes outline maps, posters, and book- 
lets. It’s free. For aids of this nature write to the 
addresses given below: 

Government of India Tourist Office, 19 East 49th St., New 

York 17. 

Consulate General of the Republic of Indonesia, 5 East 
68th St., New York 
Consulate General of Pakistan, 2606 Pacific Ave., San Fran- 

cisco 15 
Chinese News Service, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 
Consulate of Burma, 888 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
Information Service of India, 3 East 64th St., New York 21 
Korean Mission to the United Nations, 350 Fifth Ave., 

New York 1 
Embassy of the Federation of Malaya, 2401 Massachusetts 

Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Consulate General of Pakistan, 12 East 65th St., New York 

21 
Embassy of Pakistan, 2201 R. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Elementary school teachers will be interested in 
the excellently illustrated resource units pub- 
lished by the F. A. Owens Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. Units are available on 
“India and Pakistan” and “Japan” at 50 cents 
each. 


Recent Filmstrips on Asia 
Encylopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 


Middle East and India. Color. Sale, $6 each. Titles are: 
“Bombay, Gateway to India,” “Village in India,” and 
“Pakistan, East and West.” 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 146 Archer Ave., Jamaica 
35, New York. 

Modern Japan. Sale, $25 per set; $4 each. Titles are: 
“Commercial Fishing in Japan,” “Transportation in 
Japan,” “Religions in Japan,” “Japan as a Vacation 
Land,” “Topography and General View,” “Children of 
Japan, Rural Japan,” and “Agriculture in Japan.” 

Colombo-Ceylon. Sale, $4. Gives the historic background 
of the city and introduces its industries. 


Life Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York go. 


India. Sale, $2.50. Starts with an historic overview, then 
gives a good picture of agriculture, industry, education, 
and politics. 

Indo-China. Sale, $2.50. Emphasizes political divisions 
and struggle with the French. 

Japan. Sale, $2.50. A review of the events leading up 
to World War II and then a study of Japan’s place in 
the present world crisis. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


Children of the Orient Series. Set of six filmstrips 
in color. Sale $32.50 per set; or $6 each. Titles are: “Koko 
of the Philippines,” “Salim of Egypt,” “Ming Li of 
China,” “Ali of Saudi Arabia,” Ramesh of India,” and 
“Gulen of Turkey.” 

Families of the World Series. Sale, $3.50 each. Titles 
are: “Japan,” “China,” “Pakistan.” 

Far East Series. Color. Sale, $35.50 per set; or $6.50 
each. “Life in Burma,” “Life in the Philippines,” “Life in 
Indonesia,” “Country Life in Japan,” “City Life in Japan,” 
“Life in Thailand.” 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
22g West 43rd St., New York 36. 


Challenge By China. Sale, $2.50. Formosa vs Communist 
China. Comparative strengths and weaknesses of the two 
Chinas. Ties with Russia. A 1955 release. 

India’s Many Faces. Sale, $2.50. History, conflicts with 
Pakistan, progress, religion. Produced in 1956. 

Japan Today. Sale, $2.50. A new look at Japan with 
stress on modernization of industry, and social change. 
A 1957 release. 

Struggle For Asia. Sale, $2.50. An analysis of the place 
of Democratic India in Asia as opposed to Red China. 
Produced in 1957. 
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Ferment in Southeast Asia. Sale, $2.50. Treats the areas 
of Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam. Shows 
poverty, historical background, recent awakening, ties 
with the West, and the shadow of communism. 


Society For Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14. 

Living Around the World. Color. Sale, $6 each. “Living 
in China and Korea,” “Living in India and Pakistan,” 
“Living in Indonesia and Philippines,” “Living in Japan,” 
“Living in Southeastern Asia.” 

Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Rural Life In South India. Color. Sale, $4. This film- 
strip attempts to show pupils the everyday life of the 
people who live on the farms as well as in the villages of 
India. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Oriental City. Sale, $4. Commerce, industry, homes, 
traditions, and crafts in Canton, China. 

Farming in South China. Sale, $4. Documentary treat- 
ment of a visit to an old-style farm located in the Si River 
Valley. 

Farmers of India. Sale, $4. Intimate view of rural life 
in the Middle Ganges Valley. 

Island Nation. Sale, $4. A general tour of Japan with 
good sequences on farming, homelife and trade. 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

People of Japan. Sale, $3.50. This is a visit to Japanese 
homes and cities. Good scenes of dress, food, home life, 
education, and religion. 

Maps on Asia 

The 1959 catalogue of the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company (5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40) features on its cover a new Visual-Relief map 
of Asia. Simulating the third dimension in topog- 
raphy, this map effectively provides a visual 
image of the roughness and ruggedness of the 
terrain. The clever contour coloring and relief 
shading accentuates variations in elevation of 
land. The political data is thoroughly up to date. 
Edited by Shannon McCune, this map is also 
notable for the clarity of its print and the pleas- 
antness of its color. In 44 by 58-inch size, mounted 
on a spring roller, the Denoyer-Geppert map of 
Asia costs $17. A nice feature of this map is that 
students may buy matching desk maps, 11 by 17 
inches, in full color at 15 cents each. An envelope 
of 20 costs $2. 

Teachers who are looking for a good inexpen- 
sive wall map on Asia will be interested in seeing 
one published by the C. $. Hammond Company, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. Complete with an index 


folder, this map is a good buy at $1. 

In addition to a number of physical and politi- 
cal maps on Asia, the George F. Cram Company, 
Inc. (730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7) has 
a 52 by 40 inch wall map on “Asia, Economic and 
Industrial.” This map contains data on commer- 
cial activities in the Far East, mineral resources, 
and railway facilities. Mounted on a spring roller, 
this map costs $13.75. 

A regional-political map of Asia is featured by 
the A. J. Nystrom Company, 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18. By means of this regional map be- 
ginning pupils in geography observe and learn to 
comprehend how people living on the land adapt 
their use of it to the differences in the character 
of the topography. Smaller maps show relief, rain- 
fall distribution, population distribution, and 
land use together with locations of minerals and 
manfacturing areas. Mounted in a spring roller 
case, the Regional-Political May of Asia costs 
$20.25. 

Rand McNally and Company (P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80) have a number of maps on Asia. The 
series which caught our eye is on a broader base. 
It is a recently completed set of “World Distri- 
bution Maps.” It occurred to us that there is a 
definite need to place Asia, or any other area 
being studied, in its world setting in order to 
fully understand it, and these maps help to ac- 
complish that end. They are 58 by 39 inches in 
size, sell for $15.75 each, and deal with the 
following topics: “Climates of the Earth,” “Great 
Soil Groups,” “Natural Vegetation,” “Major Agri- 
cultural Regions,” “Predominant Economies,” 
“Density of Populations.” 

If you have a liquid duplicator and want to 
run off a series of work maps on Asia write to the 
F. A. Owens Publishing Company (Dansville, 
New York) for a booklet of Outline Maps on “Asia 
and Australia.” There are 20 different master 
maps in this set. The entire set can be secured 
for only $2.75. 

A map of “Korea and the Far East,” 36 by 24 
inches, with historical and statistical data may 
be purchased for as little as 15 cents from the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14. 

The Chinese News Service (1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20) will send a free map of T’ai-wan, 
1714 by 251% inches, to teachers. Write on school 
stationery. 

For a free map of Malaya write to the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 





William A. Hamm 

FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 

A History of the United States, for 11th or 12th grade. Emphasis 
is upon social and economic phases, upon the more recent past, 
and upon the connection between past events and present prob- 
lems. TEACHER’S MANUAL. ACTIVITIES NOTEBOOK 


Gavian and Hamm 

THE AMERICAN STORY, 1959 Copyright 

This easy-to-read text for senior high school students gives clear 
interpretations of significant trends, movements, and events. The 
1959 edition takes up recent issues. TEACHER’S MANUAL. PUPIL’S 
GUIDE 


Looking for a history 


with the impact 

Hartman, Ball, Nevins 

AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, Second Edition, 
1959 Copyright 

This is primarily a social history for junior high school grades, 

yet it also treats political and economic events, The Second Edi- 

tion includes happenings of the last few years and brings out our 


of the news? 


Try one of these ... 


D. C. HEATH 


and Company 





part in the world today. TEACHER’S GUIDE. PROGRESS BOOK 








Traveling Exhibitions on Asia 

The Asia Society Inc. (18 East 50th St., New 
York 22) has two exhibitions which will be sent 
free of charge except for the cost of shipment to 
the next point of exhibition. The cost may be 
roughly estimated at from $5 a hundred pounds 
to $20 depending on the distance. The first ex- 
hibition on “The Mekong River” shows the con- 
tribution of the river to the cultures of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, both ancient and modern. It 
includes the area of Laos, Thailand, Cambodia. 
The exhibition is composed of a series of photo- 
graphic panels. Shipping weight is 445 pounds. A 
second exhibition deals with “Indonesian Folk 
Art.” Two boxes of carvings, toys, and household 
objects are shipped in self-supporting display 
cases. Shipping weight is 670 pounds. 

The American Federation of Arts (1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28) will send art exhibits to 
schools for a three-week display period. Titles 
(and rental fees) of displays suited to a study of 
Asia are: “Contemporary Korean Paintings” 
($135); “Trends in Contemporary Paintings From 
India” ($135); “Japanese Prints” ($115); “Peoples 
of India” ($25). 

The Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation 


(4700 Morgan Drive, Chevy Chase, Maryland) 
has from time to time arranged for loan exhibi- 
tions to schools. Further details may be secured 
from the foundation. 

The Robert Lee Gallery (Newtown, Connecti- 
cut) will send at no charge “An Exhibition of 
Japanese Prints.” Your only obligation is to pay 
the transportation charges both ways (15 to 18 
pounds). 

The Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhi- 
bition Service (Washington 25, D.C.) offers ex- 
hibitions for a three-week period. The material 
is fully insured. Rental fees include all costs to 
the exhibitor, with the exception of prepaid ship- 
ping charges to the next point of showing. Of 
special interest are “Burmese Embroideries” 
($275); “The Way of Chinese Landscape Paint- 
ing” ($75); “Contemporary Indian Crafts” ($350); 
“Indian Paintings From Rajasthen” ($450); 
“Japanese Dolls” ($75); “Six Japanese Painters” 
($300); “Japanese Woodblock Prints” ($95); 
“Prints by Munakata” ($150); “Paintings by 
Jamini Roy” ($250); “Thai Paintings” ($350); 
“Photographs of Sarawak” ($95); “The Face of 
Vietnam” ($95); “Children’s Paintings From 
Southeast Asia” ($35). 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. A CLASSIC OF THE FAR EAST 

For this special issue on the Far East, the Book 
Review Department is privileged to present a 
feature review by Dr. K. C. Wu. 

Dr. Wu was born in China but received his 
undergraduate training in Grinnell College, 
Iowa. He later was awarded an earned doctorate 
by Princeton University. 

In 1927 Dr. Wu became a member of the 
Kuomintang government. He subsequently held 
the following positions: personal secretary to 
Chiang Kai-shek; Mayor of Chungking; Vice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mayor of Shanghai; 
and Governor of Formosa (1949-1953). 

While he continued to work against the Com- 
munist control of China, Dr. Wu also became 
critical of what he considered to be undemocratic 
features in Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. In 1954 he 
broke with Chiang’s government because he was 
convinced that it was not sufficiently democratic. 
Since his break with Chiang, Dr. Wu has resided 
in the United States. 

A stimulating scholar and lecturer, Dr. Wu 
now shares with us his reactions to the Dream of 
the Red Chamber. This famous novel was written 
in the eighteenth century and has become a 
“classic” in Far Eastern literature. Chi-Chen 
Wang, professor of Chinese at Columbia Univer- 
sity, translated and adapted the work in 1929. In 
1958 Professor Wang completed an expanded and 
rewritten version of the novel. Dr. Wu analyzes 
this latest version of the Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber. 

v 


Dream of the Red Chamber. By Tsao Haueh 
Chin. Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1958. 574 p. $6.00. 


By K. C. Wu 


There is no question but that Hung Lou Meng 
is one of the greatest novels ever written in the 
Chinese language. And as a translation, Professor 
Chi-Chen Wang’s Dream of the Red Chamber is 
nearly faultless. The book therefore should rank 
very high among the current best-sellers and re- 
ceive wide acclaim from the general reading 
public. The fact that it apparently does not, can- 


not but give a sense of frustration to one versed 
in both the Chinese and English languages. It 
may lead him to feel that perhaps the funda- 
mental dissimilarities between the two languages 
are too great, and that it is futile to render into 
English what is superb in Chinese. 

Some readers may be discouraged at the very 
beginning of this novel by the remoteness of the 
scenes, the strangeness of the names, the un- 
familiarity of the mannerisms, as well as by the 
allegorical and rather unconvincing nature of the 
introductory episode. But if one probes further, 
one will soon find that the characters, though 
numerous, are all sharply drawn and that the 
story, though far from simple, is none too com- 
plicated. 

Pao-yu, the hero of the novel, was the well- 
favored scion of the House of Chia. The House 
then numbered among the wealthiest and most 
influential families of China, and one of its 
daughters had the honor of being chosen by the 
ruling Emperor as Imperial Concubine. Living 
in the manner of the clan (as all old Chinese 
families did) and served literally by hundreds of 
servants, the Chias had as head of their house- 
hold Pao-yu’s grandmother, called the Matriarch 
in the translation. It was the bounden duty of 
the Matriarch’s many offspring, inculcated as they 
were with the agelong principle of filial piety, to 
humor her slightest whim. 

Pampered by the Matriarch, Pao-yu was 
brought up almost entirely among his sisters and 
his maids. He thus developed an early preference 
for feminine society, especially for the society of 
young maidens. However, his was not the crude 
nature that sought to express its predilections 
through carnal lust; rather, his was the delicate 
sensitivity that tended to love beauty for beauty’s 
own sake. He said that men and girls were made 
of different elements: men of clay and girls of 
water. He hated to see girls get married and con- 
taminated. And his dream world was one in 
which he would live forever among the young 
maidens who then surrounded him, and who 
were all beautiful and talented in their different 
ways. 

Into this world came Black Jade, the most 
beautiful and talented of all. She was a daughter 
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of the Matriarch’s daughter, and therefore a first 
cousin to Pao-yu. Both of her parents having died 
before she scarcely reached her teens, Black Jade 
had come to live with her grandmother. Thrown 
together day and night, it was inevitable that 
sentiments other than sisterly love entered into 
the hearts of Pao-yu and Black Jade. 

But such was the convention in those days that 
marriage was only arranged by one’s parents or 
guardians and no boy or girl could think freely 
of love, let alone speak about it. Hence many of 
the intricately interwoven episodes of the story. 
The lovers tested each other constantly. Not so 
much by words spoken as by words unspoken. 
Not so much by actions direct as by actions in- 
direct, fraught with hidden meanings. They re- 
vealed their sentiments most, not when they were 
together and at their gayest, but when they 
quarreled or parted momentarily in anger. Yet 
just as quarrels and partings are bound by nature 
to lead to further elements of uncertainty, so no 
sooner were the lovers reassured of their mutual 
feelings than they started to test each other again. 

But woe to Black Jade! Her spirit was strong, 
but her health was delicate. What with unspeak- 
able pinings and ceaseless strains, she soon be- 


came afflicted with consumption. And now into 
the scene appeared another figure—Precious Vir- 
tue. 

Precious Virtue was also a first cousin to Pao- 
yu, a daughter by his mother’s sister. Though she 
might not be as beautiful and talented as Black 
Jade, she was beautiful and talented enough to 
be her serious rival. What was worse for Black 
Jade, Precious Virtue had none of her seeming 
faults. While the former was given to melan- 
choly, the latter was of good cheer. While the 
former often appeared peevish and even carping, 
the latter exuded always practical wisdom. And 
whether by design or not, Precious Virtue placed 
Black Jade at a disadvantage in scene after scene. 

In the end, with the Matriarch’s consent, Pao- 
yu was duped into marrying Precious Virtue. In- 
deed, he mistook Precious Virtue for Black Jade 
at the very moment when the latter was lying on 
her deathbed. When Pao-yu discovered the decep- 
tion later, he nevertheless did his duties by the 
family like a faithful Chinese son. He gave the 
House of Chia a male issue by Precious Virtue, 
and he studied hard and passed the Imperial Ex- 
aminations. Then he forsook the world and be- 
came a wandering monk. . 
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Professor Chi-Chen Wang has done wonders in 
his translation of Dream of the Red Chamber. 
Yet the indescribable nature of the novel—the 
unuttered significance of the dialogues, the con- 
cealed innuendoes of the descriptions, the illusory 
and yet meaningful sentiments of the verses 
composed by Black Jade, Pao-yu and others; in 
short, the quality which makes the book in- 
triguing, unique and truly great—is lost. But to 
ask Professor Wang to achieve this is perhaps to 
ask for the impossible. The Chinese language is 
better suited for such nebulous ambiguities than 
the English. And in order to appreciate the differ- 
ence one must be able to read the original novel. 

However, the book, even as it is, should be of 
interest to some of the discerning Western public. 
There is nothing published in English more au- 
thentic in the presentation of the old Chinese 
family life and more revealing of its complexities 
and corruptions than this novel. As such, Dream 
of the Red Chamber ought to be highly recom- 
mended to all students of social education. 


v 


ll. BOOK FARE 


China: Literature 
A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 

Giles. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1958. 448 

p- $2.45 (paper); $4.75 (cloth). 

At the turn of the century, when Chinese cul- 
ture was virtually a closed book to the Western 
world, a British consular official in Peking, Her- 
bert A. Giles, decided to enlighten the English- 
speaking peoples. Undaunted by the magnitude 
of the task originating from sheer preponderance 
of material, he undertook the writing of a study 
of Chinese literature, covering a period of 2,500 
years—in 440 pages. 

A History of Chinese Literature was published 
in 1923. The author modestly called his work 
“the first attempt made in any language, includ- 
ing Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese liter- 
ature.” The Grove Press has recently issued a 
reprint of the book. Filled with original trans- 
lations of esoteric prose and abstruse poetry, the 
contents are encylopedic. 

The study, however, is informative only in a 
lexicographical sense because of a total lack of 
coherence. Deprived of the benefits of historical 
perspective, the reader is unable to relate the de- 
velopments in such a way as to grasp the meaning 
of literature as a reflection of peoples and times. 

In short, the Giles effort is a conglomeration 
of mediocre translations, irrelevent anecdotes, 


unnecessary facts, and pedestrian interpretations, 

slapped into chronological order and interspersed 

with facile and frequently unfounded criticism. 
ALINE BERMAN 


Formerly News Editor, 
Chinese Branch, 
Voice of America 
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Japan: Modern History 


Japan and Her Destiny. By Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
Edited by Major General F. S. G. Piggott. 
Translated by Oswald White. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1958. 392 p. $6.50. 
This is a tragic story of a truly tragic era. 

Typifying the attitudes of those in the upper 
levels of the pre-World War II Japanese bureauc- 
racy, Mr. Shigemitsu attempts to tell with appro- 
priate condemnation of the militarists the story 
of Japan’s rise, decline, and fall from 1931 to the 
surrender and occupation (including the incar- 
ceration of Shigemitsu himself on war crimes 
charges). 

The events referred to by Mr. Shigemitsu, who 
died in 1957, have been more clearly and accu- 
rately described in any number of standard texts 
and reference works by Western scholars such as 
Borton, Jones, Reischauer, and Yanaga. This 
volume also suffers by comparison with the books 
of the above authors because of the extreme awk- 
wardness of the translation, the faultiness of the 
editing, and the embarrassment of typographical 
errors. 

The major contribution of Japan and Her 
Destiny is that the book represents by reason of 
its many inconsistencies, euphemisms, and con- 
volutions an excellent depiction of the very fail- 
ures of the prewar civilian leadership which per- 
mitted the militarists to seize power and to 
destroy the Meiji political structure in the flames 
of a futile war. 

GRANT K. GOODMAN 


State University 
of New York at Fredonia 
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Japan: Economics 
Japan’s Postwar Economy. By Jerome B. Cohen. 

Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. 

262 p. $6.50. 

Japan’s Postwar Economy provides much perti- 
nent data for the specialists on Japan and yet 
should prove stimulating to the lay reader. Teach- 
ers especially will find this authoritative, well- 
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documented book essential for the presentation 
of Japan’s postwar situation. 

Japan’s rather unique dependence upon world 
trade is stressed in the book. However, the author 
also makes it clear that the Japanese have their 
own responsibility to curb inflation and, insofar 
as is possible, to control their economy so that 
industrial expansion may keep pace with the ex- 
panding working-age population. 

Professor Cohen praises Japan’s recovery, al- 
though in reviewing her major problems (popu- 
lation pressure, employment, and especially infla- 
tion and trade imbalance) he heavily qualifies 
his hopeful tone. The degree of willingness of the 
United States to maintain a liberal trade policy 
apparently remains an important factor affecting 
Japan’s economic life. 

Although he is an economist, Professor Cohen 
also has unusual insight into non-economic as- 
pects of Japanese life. His book is therefore not 
only scholarly but also is marked by a warmth 
that comes from thorough grounding in the 
language and culture of Japan. 

Davip H. KoRNHAUSER 


State University 
of New York at New Paltz 


The Philippines 
Philippine Freedom 1946-1958. By Robert Aura 

Smith. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1958. 375 p. $5.00. 

This volume, written in the readable style of 
an expert newspaper correspondent and editorial 
writer, summarizes the experiences of the Filipino 
peoples with freedom and independence. More 
than that, the author devotes considerable atten- 
tion to that portion of Philippine history which 
provided the prelude to national sovereignty. 

Mr. Smith weaves the substance of his remarks 
around one principal thesis: that the years of 
American tutelage in the Philippines and the de- 
velopments during the first twelve years of inde- 
pendence have laid a stable groundwork for the 
triumph of the Jeffersonian concept of freedom. 
The author takes great pains in his introductory 
chapter to point out that independence as a 
nation does not guarantee freedom and that the 
prerequisites for freedom—in the form of ideas 
and practices—can be established under foreign 
control. This approach could well have provided 
an uncritical apologia for American policy in the 
Philippines and for the policies pursued by the 
established government during the first decade of 
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independence. That it did more than this is an 
indication of the author’s dedication to objective 
reporting. 

It is Ramon Magsaysay who is the object of Mr. 
Smith’s most lavish praise and who is presented 
as the embodiment of Filipino aspirations (and 
American hopes) for the establishment of free- 
dom in an ordered society. Even without Mag- 
saysay, however, “The Outlook” for the Philip- 
pines is viewed optimistically, especially insofar 
as the future of western-style democracy is con- 
cerned. One can only hope that this view does 
not underestimate the harsher problems faced by 
the young republic and by her neighbors to the 
south and west. 

Hans H. BAERWALD 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Okinawa 


Okinawa: The History of an Island People. By 
George H. Kerr. Rutland, Vermont: Charles 
Tuttle and Company, 1958. $6.75. 

This stimulating and scholarly volume pro- 
vides needed information about the people of 
Okinawa, the island frontier between strong na- 
tions. 

The first of four major divisions of the book 
covers the legendary past to 1314 A.D., and Oki- 
nawan independence to 1573, the latter period 
being the “great days” of Okinawan culture. The 
second division (1573-1797) describes the invasion 
by a Japanese feudal lord seeking profit from the 
China trade. The third division (1797-1853) ana- 
lyzes the coming of men from the West and the 
complicated relations with oriental nations, and 
Japan’s increasing control. The fourth division 
considers the establishment of Japanese culture, 
economic changes, and the invasion of 1945 when 
Okinawa suffered as Japan’s stronghold of de- 
fense. 

The book is scholarly in presentation and emi- 
nently readable. It is marked by the author’s 
skillful summaries, descriptions of the life of the 
Okinawan people, and vignettes of kings, min- 
isters and other personages of East and West. 

With its index, full table of contents and com- 
prehensive bibliography, Okinawa will have con- 
tinuing value as an enticing reference book. It 
may well gain a place as the outstanding volume 
in the field. 

ETHEL E. EwInc 


Long Beach State College 


The Far East 
The Far East: A Modern History. (A volume of 

“The University of Michigan History of the 

Modern World.”) By Nathaniel Peffer. Ann 

Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958. 

489 p. $7.50. 

Professor Peffer has written a book with a 
sprightly and facile, if somewhat journalistic 
style. However, this virtue at the same time re- 
flects the book’s principal defect. It is not the 
factual material which detracts from the value of 
the book, though an occasional error in fact is en- 
countered; rather it is the uncomfortably large 
number of interpretive passages and generaliza- 
tions which express theses at variance with those 
of other specialists in the field. One such example 
is the statement that for the five-hundred years 
before the nineteenth century Eastern Asia had 
been “reasonably stable” and had suffered from 
the “disadvantage of a static system.” Another is 
the statement that “The history of modern East- 
ern Asia, in short, is the story of the intrusion of 
Western Forces... .” 

The total absence of documentation and the 
omission from the bibliography of a number of 
key works in the field were also disturbing, as was 
an organizational deficiency which allowed only 
four pages for the Communization of China. 

In view of Professor Peffer’s past contributions 
to the field, it is regrettable that this review could 
not have been more charitable. However, the ver- 
dict on the book must be that it has very limited 
usefulness and adds little if anything to the litera- 
ture which already exists. 

NATHAN M. TALBOTT 


Department of Social Science 
Iowa State Teachers College 
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Literature for Young Readers 


Secret of the Samurai Sword. By Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1958. 206 p. $2.95. (For readers ages 12-15) 
Phyllis A. Whitney spent her childhood in 

Japan and the Orient. In later years she returned 

to spend some time in Kyoto, the ancient capital 

of Japan, which provided the background for this 
fascinating tale. 

In the story, Celia and Stephen Bronson fly 
from the United States to spend their vacation 
in Japan with their vivacious, book-writing 
grandmother. She lives in an ancestral Japanese 
home whose garden is haunted by the ghost of a 
one-time samurai. 
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Sumiko, a nisei, lives next door with her grand- 
father, Gentaro Sato. Gentaro Sato is a distin- 
guished artist who believes that the ghost has a 
message for him concerning the family sword. 

Celia and Sumiko become fast friends. They 
unravel the mystery. The sword is found, and a 
beautiful friendship of appreciation and under- 
standing is begun. 

The Secret of the Samurai Sword will be a 
thrilling mystery to the teen-age reader. At the 
same time it will help him to learn that young 
people of different races and customs can easily 
come to know and like one another. 

BEssE EKIs 


Junior-Senior High School 
Ford City, Pennsylvania 
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iil. EDIT-BITS 


. . - Readers interested in the effects of inter- 
national exchange programs on the individuals in- 
volved are referred to In Search of Identity; the 
Japanese Overseas Scholar in America and Japan 
by John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and Robert 
K. McKnight (University of Minnesota, $7.50). 


Here is a fascinating cross-disciplinary study that 
describes the experiences of individual Japanese 
students on the American campus and in Japan. 
The authors also most effectively examine the 
students’ adjustments to different cultural en- 
vironments. 


. .. Librarians with the funds of a Croesus and 
the tastes of a Berenson might well purchase the 
beautiful 2000 Years of Japanese Art by Yukio 
Yashiro, edited by Peter C. Swann (Harry N. 
Abrams, $25). Fine plates do much to enrich 
this presentation of Japanese painting and sculp- 
ture. 


... When the time comes for a new anthology of 
contemporary Japanese poetry to be published, 
we hope that Saturo Sato will be available to help 
with the editing and translation. This depart- 
ment continues to be impressed by his sensitive 
handling of the writings of Toson Shimazaki and 
Fuyuji Tanaka. 


. . » Specialists concerned with the problem of 
“intellectual continuity” in Chinese history may 
wish to examine Joseph R. Levenson’s Confucian 
China and Its Modern Fate (University of Cali- 
fornia, $5.00). This reviewer was particularly in- 
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terested in Professor Levenson’s observation that 
“Communism in China, like simple nationalism, 
permits iconoclasm while sheltering an impulse 
to restore a tie with the past . . . communist 
theory does not merely suffer the restoration of 
such a tie, it demands it.” 


... The poetry of Wang Wei, one of the major 
poets of the T’ang period, is now available in 
Poems by Wang Wet, translated by Chang Yin- 
nan and Lewis C. Walmsley (Charles E. Tuttle, 
$3). Kenneth Rexroth has said: “Wang Wei has 
the first fully developed Buddhist sensibility to 
appear in Chinese poetry.” This book provides 
the reader with ample opportunity to judge the 
accuracy of that statement. 


... John K. Fairbank’s The United States and 
China, which has been used and praised by many 
students and teachers during the last decade, has 
recently been revised and brought up to date. 
The new edition (Harvard University Press, 
$5.50) should prove equally valuable to today’s 
students. 


... Anthropologists and students of Chinese his- 
tory will want to consult The Beginnings of 


Chinese Civilization by Li Chi (University of 
Washington, $6.50). Fifty plates complement the 
author’s important essays on early Chinese cul- 
ture. 


. . . Teachers seeking materials on the folk cus- 
toms of the Korean people now can obtain Folk 
Customs and Family Life, Volume III, by writing 
to: The Korean Information Service, Inc., 31 
1-Ka, Kaipyung-ro, Seoul. Cost is about $1.40 plus 
a 15-cent mailing fee. 


. . . Teachers who prefer a green thumb to the 
red stain of the marking pencil will obtain con- 
siderable enjoyment from The Art of the Japa- 
nese Garden by Tatsuo Ishimoto (Crown, $2,95). 
The book’s two hundred photographs taken in 
Japan provide visual guides to a fascinating gar- 
den world where planning is an all-important 
consideration. 


. . . Finally, this department directs attention 
to several other books of value on the Far 
East: 


Japan Between East and West by Hugh Borton, Jerome 
B. Cohen, William J. Jorden, Donald Keene, Paul F. 
Langer, and C. Martin Wilbur. (Published foF the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations by Harper, $4.75.) 

Discusses political, economic, social, and intellectual 
aspects of life in postwar Japan. Includes an analysis of 
Japanese diplomacy “between East and West.” 


The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 
1941 by Paul W. Schroeder. (Published for the American 
Historical Association by the Cornell University Press, 
$4.50.) 

The author questions the point of view that the Pacific 
War was “caused” by the alliance of Germany, Italy, and 


Japan. 


The Japanese Trudition in British and American Lit- 
erature by Earl Miner (Princeton University Press, $3.75). 

Includes useful chapters on Ezra Pound and W. B. 
Yeats. 


A History of Japan to 1334 by Sir George Sansom 
(Stanford University Press, $8.50). 

The first volume of a three-volume work by an out- 
standing historian of Japan. The second volume, cover- 
ing the period from 1334-1615, will be published in 1959- 
60. 


A Short History of the Far East by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette (Macmillan, $6.00). 

An intelligent introduction to the Far East designed 
to assist both the college student and the strange species 
known as the “general” reader. The book is now in its 
third edition. 
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Washington Seminar 


Washington and New York City again will 
serve as a laboratory for social studies teachers 
who are interested in these two cities and their 
feature attractions, the U. S. government and the 
United Nations. The opportunity for this ex- 
perience is provided by the fourth annual Wash- 
ington-United Nations Seminar, jointly spon- 
sored by the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Division of Travel Service of the 
NEA. Six weeks have been allotted for this year’s 
program, with the initial five weeks in Washing- 
ton beginning on July 13. 

Among the highlights of this unique Seminar 
will be a study of policy-making with the Presi- 
dent’s assistants in the White House Executive 
Offices and Congressional leaders on Capitol Hill. 
Execution of these policies is explored in behind- 
the-scenes sessions at the Pentagon and at such 
other departments as Treasury, Labor, Interior, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. Important 
government research activities come to light 
during visits to the National Institute of Health 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 

Emphasis during the final two weeks will be 
placed upon a careful examination of U. S. 
foreign policy and the role of the United Nations 
today. For implementation of this outstanding 
part of the program, a day-long session is sched- 
uled at the Department of State, as well as meet- 
ings at the Organization of American States and 
the United States Information Agency. Foreign 
embassies are also to receive attention. 

In New York City the agenda calls for two full 
days at the United Nations in meetings with top 
officials, and visits to the U. S. Mission to the 
U. N., two foreign missions, and the World 
Affairs Center. 

In addition, a “get-together” picnic will be 
held at historic Great Falls, as well as weekly 
dinners with guest speakers at well-known restau- 
rants and hotels. Living accommodations are in 
the air-conditioned Woodner Hotel in Washing- 
ton and the Belmont-Plaza Hotel in New York 
City. Special bus transportation will be available 
in Washington. Tours are included in both cities, 
and a Broadway show will highlight the New 
York portion. Several week-day afternoons and all 


weekends may be used to visit local and out-of- 
town places of historical and cultural interest. 

Altogether, nearly 100 officials of the govern- 
ment, United Nations, and private organizations 
participate in the Seminar program. A workshop 
atmosphere prevails, with informal briefings and 
discussions as well as social ocrasions which help 
teachers from all parts of the United States to 
share experiences. Of major importance to teach- 
ers are the many materials which are made avail- 
able for classroom use. For those seeking graduate 
credit, the following colleges and universities will 
cooperate: New Mexico Western University, 
Silver City; University of Kansas City; and West- 
ern Illinois University, Macomb. 

For a social studies teacher the Washington- 
United Nations Seminar answers the need for 
intensifying student interest through first-hand 
experiences in the capital of the United States 
and the capital of the world. For further infor- 
mation, write the Division of Travel Service, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Reminder 


It is not too early to make plans to attend the 
NCSS goth Annual Meeting at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach in Kansas City. Room reservations should be 
made directly with the hotel. 

The meeting of the House of Delegates is 
scheduled for November 25; regular sessions will 
open with committee meetings on November 26. 
The first general session will be held Thanks- 
giving evening, with subsequent sessions continu- 
ing through Saturday afternoon, November 28. 

We would also like to remind affiliated local, 
state, and regional councils that now is the time 
to boost local NCSS membership so that your 
council may be represented in the meeting of 


. the NCSS House of Delegates. Ten percent of your 


local council members (with a minimum of 10) 
must be NCSS members in good standing as of 
May 31, 1959. Submit your complete local coun- 
cil membership list to the Executive Secretary of 
the NCSS not later than May 31. 

Councils which are not already affiliated with 
the NCSS under the latest affiliation procedure 
are urged to complete affiliation by May 31 so 
that they, too, may be eligible for representation 
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in the House of Delegates. For further informa- 
tion concerning affiliation procedures and/or the 
House of Delegates, write to the Headquarters 
Office of the NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Cortland, New York 

The Social Studies Department of Cortland 
State Teachers College, in cooperation with the 
citizenship education staff of the New York State 
Education Department, is sponsoring its fourth 
annual spring conference designed to improve 
social studies instruction in secondary schools on 
May 16. Speakers will include Michael O. Sawyer, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University; Raymond 
Iman and Theresa Leene, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester; John R. Shaffer and 
Leonard Ralston of Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege; Robert Root and John H. Thompson, 
Syracuse University; and Gordon E. Van Hooft, 
Howard O. Yates, and Mildred F. McChesney of 
the State Education Department. The conference 
is under the general direction of Louis M. Van- 
aria of the Cortland college. L.M.V. 


Maine 

On October g, at the time of the Maine Teach- 
ers Association Convention, the Maine social 
studies teachers held a luncheon meeting, fol- 
lowed by a general session. 

In his address at the luncheon, Robert M. 
York, Professor of History at the University of 
Maine, stressed the need for teaching more history, 
geography, and government, and for the use of 
outstanding fiction and non-fiction readings. Dr. 
York also expressed a desire to see the standards 
of content in the social studies area elevated to 
the academic level of content in English, science, 
and mathematics. 

A symposium under the chairmanship of Frank 
Wimmer, head of the social studies department 
of Auburn High School, followed. Joseph Devitt 
of the State Department of Education discussed 
orthodox textbook teaching; John B. Cottrell, Jr., 
a teacher at Deering High School in Portland, 
explained how he had made newspapers es- 
pecially useful in the teaching of social studies; 
Gwilym Roberts of Farmington State Teachers 
College pointed out the need for careful selection 
of subject matter in the teaching of the social 
studies; Robert Supple of the Department of 
Education of the University of Maine discussed 
the project method of teaching; and Priscilla 
Noddin, a teacher at Rockland High School, de- 


scribed the manner in which she had taught a 
correlated course of social studies and English. 

Officers elected for the 1959 Social Studies 
Section were: President, Mrs. Maxine Sprague, 
Auburn; Vice-President Charles Kahill, South 
Portland; and Secretary-Treasurer, Perham Ams- 
den, Bangor. 

Plans for the Section in 1959 include the pub- 
lication of two newsletters, a survey of secondary 
school social studies textbooks in use in Maine 
(with comments of approval and/or criticism), 
and a one-day workshop at next October’s state 
meeting devoted to the development of tech- 
niques of teaching reading skills in the social 
studies. P.A. 


New York State 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies held its winter meeting at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel in New York City February 13 
and 14. The Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies in the City of New York, the Long Island 
Council, the Rockland County Council, and the 
Westchester County Council for the Social 
Studies cooperated with the New York State 
Council in sponsoring the event. 

Friday afternoon sessions included three panel 
discussions. They dealt with “The Classroom 
Teacher Meets the Needs of the Gifted”; “The 
Supervisor Assists the Classroom Teacher”; and 
“The Classroom Teacher Meets the Needs of the 
Slow Learner.” 

At the evening session Herrick B. Young, Presi- 
dent of Western College for Women in Oxford, 
Ohio, discussed “Emerging Africa.” 

Saturday morning section meetings included a 
panel discussion of “The Newspaper in the Class- 
room,” and one dealing with “The Implication 
and Use of Educational Television.” A third 
section presented a demonstration of “The Dupli- 
cated Visual Supplement.” 

At the luncheon, the speaker was James Parton, 
President of the American Heritage Publishing 
Company. Mr. Parton chose for his topic ““The 
Search for New Values.” 

One important feature of the meeting was an 
exhibit of social studies materials. 


Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its 56th Annual Spring Meeting 
on May 8 and gat the Hildbrecht Hotel in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in collaboration with the New 
Jersey Council for the Social Studies. 

The general theme of this meeting will be 
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“Emerging Nationalism,” a study of the inde- 
pendence movements since World War II. 
Leonard Kenworthy of Brooklyn College, a 
former president of the Middle States Council, 
will speak at the dinner on Friday evening. Dr. 
Kenworthy has traveled through the new coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia, studied their problems 
and progress, and interviewed their leaders. 
Saturday morning Eric Goldman of Princeton 
University will speak at the general session on 
“America’s Reaction to Emerging Nationalism.” 
His address will be followed by programs for the 
elementary, secondary, and college sections. 
Saturday afternoon Governor and Mrs. Meyner 
have invited the Middle States Council members 
to visit Morven, the historic home of the gover- 
nors of New Jersey. For those who have not visited 
historic Trenton, Carroll Leefeldt is providing 
information for a “walking tour” of historic spots. 
Program and reservation forms may be ob- 
tained from Leonard Skinner, 2138 32nd Street, 
S.E., Washington 20, D.C. M.H. 


Metropolitan Detroit 

The goth Annual Mid-Winter Institute of the 
Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club in co- 
operation with the Social Studies Department of 
the Detroit Public Schools was held on February 
14. Taking as its basic theme, “Strengthening Our 
Nation Through Our Schools,” the Institute 
opened with a film hour during which four films 
were presented. This was followed by a sympo- 
sium in which section meeting speakers gave an 
over-all view of the talks they planned to present 
at their respective meetings. In the section meet- 
ings themselves such topics as “Schools and Good 
Publicity,” “The Financial Plight of Michigan’s 
Schools,” “The Impact of National and World 
Events in our Schools,” and ‘“The Soviet Chal- 
lenge to our Schools” were considered. 

At the luncheon meeting which concluded the 
session, George Grassmuck, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Michigan, 
discussed “Education Amidst Revolt in the Arab 
Fertile Crescent.” E.G.D. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 

Four meetings were scheduled for the St. Paul 
Council for the Social Studies. At the first meet- 
ing of the season, held December 11 at the Science 
Museum, Phillip Taylor spoke on the subject of 
facilities and materials available for social studies 
teachers and how to correlate materials with the 
teaching of social studies. 

The January 22 meeting, a joint meeting with 


Planning a Student Group Trip? 


Information about America’s finest travel 
insurance for student groups is to be found 
on the back cover of this Journal. 


For additional details please complete and 


NATIONAL STUDENT TOUR 
INSURANCE SERVICE 

606 Tower Building 

Washington 5, D.C. 


Approximate Enrollment 
Address 


When will student group be leaving? .............. 


the English Club, featured guests from colleges 
and the University in a discussion of student 
teacher problems. 

At the February 26 dinner meeting Robert 
Beck discussed European education. 

The April g meeting will be the last of the 
year, and at press time plans for it were not com- 
plete. R.F. and E.E. 


Minnesota Council 


The October 24 meeting of the Minnesota 
Council for the Social Studies was a joint meeting 
with the Minnesota Council of Geography Teach- 
ers in cooperation with the Minnesota UNESCO 
Committee. The general theme of the meeting 
was “Land and Peoples at Home and Abroad.” 

The morning sessions included panel discus- 
sions: “Learning About the Familiar and the 
Strange in Elementary Schools”; and “Problems in 
Asian-American Understanding: A Roundtable 
Discussion by Foreign Students.” At the luncheon 
session Walter Laves, former Chairman of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and 
currently Chairman of the Department of Gov- 
ernment of Indiana University, spoke on matters 
pertaining to UNESCO. 
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In the afternoon John Borchert and the staff 
of the Department of Geography of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota directed a field trip which con- 
cerned itself with “Minneapolis, the Growth of 
an American City.” H.C. 


Southern Pennsylvania 

The Eastern Division of the Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies held a busi- 
ness meeting December 5. Mrs. Eliza Armstrong, 
Harrisburg, was elected President; Albert Sin- 
cavage of Lebanon, Vice-President; and Mrs. Jane 
Link, Columbia, Recording Secretary. Glen Sum- 
mersgill of Dover, S. Elizabeth Englar of York, 
Clarence M. Ebersole of Lancaster, and Joan 
Warfel of Lebanon were elected Directors for 
three years. 

John H. Powell of Philadelphia addressed the 
group on the teaching of social studies. 

The Southern Pennsylvania Council held its 
Fall Conference for all divisions of the Council 
in Millersville at the Teachers College. 

After a business meeting the gathering partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of the meeting’s cen- 
tral theme, “Apathy in the Social Studies.” Panel 
members were Richard C. Keller, Chairman, 
Clarence M. Ebersole, J. Melvin Witmer, and 
James W. Becker. J.E.W. 


McKeesport Council 
The McKeesport (Pa.) Council for the Social 
Studies held a meeting in December at which 
Ralph H. Whitehead discussed the development 
of prehistoric man from the period of the early 


Folsom people. Mr. Whitehead has worked 
closely with the Carnegie Museum on a number 
of projects. 

Plans for the meeting were developed by D. 
Frederick Cullen, George Allison, Mrs. Clara 
Miller, and Marie Lilja. L.N. 


New Jersey 

“Educational Television and the Social Studies” 
was the major topic under discussion at a meeting 
sponsored by the New Jersey Council for the So- 
cial Studies October 11, on the campus of Mont- 
clair State College. In the keynote speech, Harold 
Wigren, NEA’s Consultant on Educational Tele- 
vision, presented his views on “The Role of 
Television in Social Education.” This address was 
followed by workgroup sessions. Leon Hood, 
former editor of Lookables and Listenables, 
served as consultant for one group that con- 
sidered the topic, “Utilization of Commercial TV 


Programs.” Another group, under the leadership 
of Leah Spanier of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of the New York City Public Schools, 
discussed the “Evaluation and Utilization of Edu- 
cational TV Programs.” 

One highlight of the day’s activities was the 
preparation and presentation of an actual closed 
circuit TV program dealing with the Indian 
Culture of the Southwest. This portion of the 
program was made possible through the assistance 
of the Audio-Visual Center at Montclair State 
College under the direction of Emma Fantone 
and Thaddeus Sheft. W.E.K. 


Oklahoma International 
Relations Clubs 


The 12th Annual Conference of the Oklahoma 
International Relations Clubs met at Thomas A. 
Edison High School in Tulsa, October 18. Two 
hundred public high school students and foreign 
students from the University of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa State University met in a general session 
followed by smaller group discussions and a 
luncheon meeting. 

William Hill, Assistant Director of the North 
Central Association Foreign Relations Project, 
met with interested teachers and was a guest at 
the luncheon meeting. 

Patrick Conklin, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Tulsa, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on the topic “The Crisis of 
the West.” 

The 1959 conference will be held at Capitol 
Hill High School, Oklahoma City, with Mary A. 
Selkin as state sponsor. Schools need not have an 
organized club to send students to the meeting. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Miss Selkin 
before October 1, 1959, at Capitol Hill High 
School. P.P.J. 


All social studies teachers and social studies or- 
ganizations are cordially invited to send in ma- 
terials for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school organization and other 
items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to 
this issue: Louis M. Vanaria, Perham Amsden, 
Muriel Hoover, Eugene D. Dewandeler, Ramon 
Firnstahl and Edward Evans, Hildegarde John- 
son, Joseph E. Walker, Lucille Newhouse, Walter 
E. Kops and Pauline P. Jackson. 





A spring reminder of the Harcourt, Brace social-studies 
program for grades 7-12 Lewis Paul Todd, general editor 
The World Around Us Zoe A. Thralls. For the 7th- or 8th-grade 


world geography course (with Teaching Tests; 320-page Teacher's 
Manual). The Story of American Democracy: Third 
Edition (with 58 Supplement) Casner and Gabriel. 7th- or 8th- 


grade American history text (with Tests; Teachers Manual). 
Understanding Yourself and Your World Marshall, Brish, 
Wiedefeld. To prepare students for high-school courses in the social 
studies. Exploring New York: Third Edition Wain- 
ger, Furman, Oagley. For New York State's 7th-grade course (with 
Workbook with Tests). Exploring Pennsylvania Stevens, 
Cordier, Benjamin. For Pennsylvania's 9th-grade course. 1959 
The World’s History: Third Edition Lane, Goldman, Hunt. 
Organized around major forces, giving timely emphasis to Middle and 
Far East (with Student Guide and Workbook with Tests; Teacher's 
Resource Book). America’s History Todd and Curti. For 
the high-school course. Your Family: Today and Tomorrow 
Elizabeth S. Force. For high-school courses in family relations. 
Government in Action: Third Edition Keohane, Keohane, 
Herrick. For government and problems courses. 1959 Our 
American Economy Lindholm and Driscoll. A modern answer 
to the special requirements of the high-school economics course. 
Concluding chapter on comparing economic systems. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company New York 17, Chicago 1, Pasadena 2 














ARE YOU PLANNING AN 
EDUCATIONAL TRIP FOR STUDENTS ? 


If so, chaperons and parents will have peace of mind through the protection de- 
scribed below. It is America’s finest travel insurance for student groups. 

Please note the coverage that is provided for every student. It is not available from 
any other source. 


1. All medical expenses resulting from any SICKNESS or ACCI- 
DENT up to a maximum of 
. All medical expenses resulting from costly DREAD DISEASES 
up to a maximum of 
. ADDITIONAL TRAVEL EXPENSES provided to each student 
and his parents, guardian, or chaperon when the student is unable 
to continue with the group as the result of sickness or accident— 


4- In the event of accidental death 
5- In the event of loss of eyesight or limbs 


The above costs apply to all trips within the United States and Canada. Added 
on-the-scene assistance is provided as a free service for student groups visiting the 
Nation's Capital. 

It is essential that proper precautions be taken to provide the finest medical and 
hospital care while a group is away from home. 

If you, or any student group travel leader should desire to receive additional in- 
formation about this professionally designed protection, please complete and mail 
the form found on page 191 inside this Journal. Complete details will be mailed 
quickly to the person so designated. 


NATIONAL STUDENT TOUR INSURANCE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Member: National Council for the Social Studies 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 




















